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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> — 

HE speech of the week is Mr. Forster’s lecture on the American 
crisis, delivered to his constituents at Bradford. It is really 
pleasant, among the columns of verbiage on American affairs which 
we are compelled to read, to stumble over such a specimen of close, 
manly reasoning. Throwing aside the tiresome talk about the ille- 
gality of secession, Mr. Forster strips the contest once more of the 
flimsy wrappings with which the secret friends of the South seek to 
conceal its deformity. The war, he says, is an anti-slavery war. The 
North may not have armed to abolish slavery, but the South did arm 
to extend it, and the object as well as the certain result of the 
struggle, is to frustrate that attempt. It is human freedom which is 
at stake, and the moral cowardice of many Americans, and the silly 
vapouring of many more, ought no more to affect freemen than 
vestry twaddle affects the friends of municipal self-government. Mr. 
Forster expressed himself confident that if the war lasted the North 
must win in the end, and hinted that the result might leave the South 
a separate but subordinate Republic with greatly restricted territory, 
without Florida, Texas, or the Mississippi, and pressed by a dan- 
gerous East Indian competition. The war also will have taught the 
mean whites their value, and slavery growing unpopular, becoming 
less valuable, and forbidden to extend, may ultimately die out. In 
any case, any result acceptable to the North must be more favourable 
to its extinction than Southern. victory. 


Mr. Lindsay’s speech, on Wednesday, was of course specially 
directed to his favourite topic—the Admiralty; but it shadowed out 
the line practical reformers must eventually take. They must, one 





Lord Clarendon has been selected as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Berlin on the oceasion of the King’s coronation, and will, we are 
told, leave on the 9th instant, taking with him Mr. W. Lester as private 
secretary, Arthur Cowell-Stepney, Esq., as secretary to the em- 
bassy, Lord Schomberg Kerr as attaché, and Lords Hinchinbrook 
and Dangan as unpaid attachés. The mission is a ceremonial one, 
and Lord Clarendon will doubtless support well the English reputa- 
tion for stately expense. 





A movement has been commenced to establish a College for the 
City of London, and it is well supported. About six thousand men 
released from shops and offices by the early closing movement now 
attend evening classes for the purpose of study. It is proposed, by 
the aid of public subscriptions, to give these classes a permanent 
form, by erecting buildings and systematizing the efforts of the 
lecturers employed. ‘The proposal seems an excellent one, the more 
so as the class it is intended to reach is singularly deficient in the 
higher kinds of education. Tts members are taken from school too 
early, and subsequently work too hard for instruction to reach them 
in any form other than that proposed. About 400/. was subscribed 
at the meeting, and a very small contribution from every employer in 
London would at once ensure the necessary means. 


Half-time has fairly commenced in Lancashire, and Manchester is 
gloomy and apprehensive. It may be doubted, as we have argued in 
another place, whether the alarm is not greater than the danger re- 
quires, but it has been keenly felt through the week. A fear is ex- 
pressed lest the chance of supplies from America should restrain 
Indian shippers too long, and lest the panic, which must sooner or 





day, demand economy on the old and best definition of the word— 
full value for every penny spent. Mr. Lindsay urges that the trans- 
port line has cost the country sixteen millions, and might have been 
completed for twelve ; but though a committee had advised a reform, 
and suggested a plan, no reform had been tried, and the plan was 
shelved. So in the dockyards some vessels cost 12/. a ton, and others 
of the same class 33/., and the committee who stated the facts were 
still unattended to. These charges only accord with a public opinion 
which must one day make itself felt in a distinct movement, not 
against expenditure but against waste. Mr. Lindsay is no leader for 
such a movement, but the first statesman of ability and moderation 
who moots this question in sincerity, with a clear determination to 
have a great fleet at its just price, and to dismiss all peculators, even 
though they have votes, will be carried to power in the teeth of the 
departments. His arrival, however, will be long retarded if friends 
of economy like M:. Lindsay will continue to destroy the effect of 
their experience by ridiculvss assertions about “the expenditure of 
France upon her army and navy iv all its branches not exceeding 
5,000,000/.” France spends more in bure wages, low as her rates of 
pay are. The statement, even if it were {Pue, has nothing on earth 
to do with the cost of services not maintained by conscription ; but 
erroneous as it is, it will serve to discredit Mr. Lindsay when talking 
on subjects he knows something about. 


An unusual event, a contest for the Lord Mayor’s chair, has in- 
terested the City. The alderman next in rotation, Sir H. Muggeridge, 
was for many reasons unpopular with the Livery. He might, however, 
under other cireumstances, have obtained the coveted honour, but 


ater be faced, should induce many manufacturers to close altogether. 
The French harvest, too, is reported bad beyond ordinary precedent, 
and very heavy purchases of corn have been made upon French 
account. Some fear has also been excited, not very reasonably, by 
the revenue return, and altogether the week has been a gloomy one 
for commercial men, and the funds fell at one time one per cent. 


The epidemic of murder, after a momentary lull, has begun to rage 
again, and one local paper contains, in a single issue, accounts of 
twelve murders. ‘They are not any of them of much individual 
interest, but we note with pain that the majority of them were com- 
mitted with the knife, and that, in almost all, no adequate provoca- 
tion was so much as suggested. One of the worst—the murder of a 
prostitute at Birmingham—was committed from jealousy, in all ages 
a cause of murder; but at Bilston, some ticket-of-leave men mur- 
dered a householder, in order to rob more easily; and at Newcastle, 
a tax-collector was stabbed to death for collecting the dog-tax. The 
number of violent assaults, too, has been unusually great, and the 
magistracy are still far too lenient. The use of the knife ought in- 
variably to entail the maximum penalty allowed by law. 





The most interesting political event of the hour is the approach- 
ing visit of the King of Prussia to Compiégne. The semi-oflicial 
journals of Paris allow that the visit is not intended “merely to 
exchange common-place courtesies,” but deny that it ought to dis- 
quiet the Germans, whom they reprove for being “ determined to 
frighten themselves.” At the same time a demi-official pamphlet is 
about to appear, the writer of which will strongly deny the value of 





the Prince of Wales comes of age next year, and the Lord Mayor 


the Rhine frontier, and point to the necessity of protecting Germany, 
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by creating a strong kingdom on the Vistula. Poland is of course 
the kingdom intended, and as the pamphlet is issued in compliment, 
and not in menace, the Emperor mast have resolved to offer Prussia 
some compensation for Posen. The pamphlet, appealing as it does to 
the nationalities, to the popular sympathy for Poland, and to theGerman 
thirst for Holstein, is likely to make considerable noise in the world. 


The negotiations for the intervention in Mexico appear to be de- 
layed by the unexpected hauteur of Spain. The Cabinet of Madrid, 
it would appear, believe that a junction with France and Engiand 
would hamper her designs, and announce in a style of capricious 
dignity that they intend to proceed alone. The Western Powers, 
however, show no disposition to give way, thinking, perhaps, that a 
Spanish guarantee of Mexican bonds would not greatly increase 
their value, and General O’Donnell must either modify his attitude 
or retire from the expedition altogether. The Spanish Government 
would be wise to await events which will compel the Powers to 
entrust Spain with a protectorate, and not rouse America by a pluck 
at the pear before it is ripe. Doblado, the Governor of Guanaxuato, 
has contrived to put his finances in order, has raised an army of 
8000 men, properly paid, drilled, and shod, and, with assistance from 
the Confederacy, is a match for any probable Spanish expedition. 
It is not the dismemberment of Mexico, but its regeneration, which 
Europe just now desires. 

General Fremont’s proclamation, directing the emancipation of all 
slaves owned by rebels, has been disallowed by the President, with 
what effect remains to be seen. General Fremont has not resigned 
his command, but he is accused—formally, we mean—of an “ isola- 
tion inconsistent with Republican institutions,” and of improper 
conduct in bestowing contracts. He will, it is said, be recalled to 
Washington, and pending the dispute action in Missouri is at a stand, 
and Lexington has capitulated to the Confederates. A very strong 
party in the West appear inclined to support Fremont, but the De- 
mocrats of New York have “ endorsed the President’s action.” 





Sranre.—The event of the week in Paris is the announcement that 
a pamphlet is about to appear on the visit of the King of Prussia to 
Compiégne. His Majesty is expected on the 6th instant, and a 
pamphlet is coming out under the title of Le Rhin et la Vistule to 
smooth relations between him and the Emperor. The object of this 
brochure is to prove that a river frontier is valueless, that France 
cannot obtain a mountain frontier, as the design would carry her too 
deep into Germany, and that the addition of some millions of Ger- 
maus would break the homogeneity of the people. The Germans, 
therefore, have nothing to fear on the side of the Rhine, though they 
are at present “ determined to be frightened.” 

Their true danger is from Russia, which will emerge from the serf 
question stronger than before, and threaten Europe. This danger 
can only be averted by creating a great nation on the Vistula. It is 
this, it is presumed, which the two sovereigns are to discuss, and 
M. Grandguillot, in the Constitutionnel, reminds us that— 

“In the course of the last ten years almost all the sovereigns of 
Europe have visited France, and expresses hopes that these meetings 
of the sovereigns will lead the peoples to esteem and understand 
each other. 

“ «France,’ it continues ‘sees nothing else in the visit of the King 
of Prussia.’ 

“ Replying to the construction put upon the visit by the German 
press, which considers it as a mere act of courtesy in exchange for 
the visit of the Emperor of the French last year, M. Grandguillot 
says: ‘It is, we think, difficult to admit that the sovereigns of the 
two most influential and solidly established continental Powers should 
meet solely to exchange a few common-place courtesies.’ ” 

M. Grandguillot considers the treaty of commerce now negotiated 
between the two countries to be of immense importance, “ because 
political treaties only reconcile sovereigns, while commercial treaties 
reconcile nations.” 

The article terminates as follows : 

“ King William of Prussia is one of those princes who are able to 
understand their country and their age. The firmness and the up- 
rightness of his character are proverbial. He comes of the race of 
those princes who, boldly declaring to their | qe that they trample 
under foot unjust prejudices and blind hatreds, and that they disdain 
the favour of an ephemeral popularity, only seek the impartial ap- 
probation of posterity.” 

“ Unjust prejudices” is of course a pleasant phrase for the German 
antipathy to the French. The King of Holland will join the Impe- 
rial party. M. Thouvenel will be present. 

An imperial decree, published on Wednesday, opens the custom- 
houses of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Turcoing, Roubaix, Lille, Valenciennes, 
Mulhouse, aud Lyons to English goods, under the treaty. It also 
contains a list of goods which can only be imported through the in- 
land custom-houses or regularly appointed seaports. These are : 
*‘ All goods paying a duty of more than 20f. per 100 kilogrammes ; 
also coaches, playing-cards, chicory, roasted or ground; cutlery, 
skin and leather work, articles made of horse or cow’s hair, pure or 
mixed; chemicals, ordinary soaps, drinking glasses and crystals, 
white or coloured ; window glass, coloured glass, polished or en- 
graved ; watch and optical glasses, and all other glass ware not men- 
tioned in this category ; sea-going vessels, hulls of sea-going vessels, 
river craft, yeaa, A and Vigogne wool, and camel’s hair yarn.” 


ee 
large, but precise figures cannot yet be ascertained. The French 
manufacturers say their sales are net diminishing, the demand iy the 
interior mMereasing with the diminution of price produced by English 
competition, but exports have declined, owing to the American 
troubles. It is calculated that French trade will show a total 
improvement on the year of seven per cent. The vintage has been 
magnificent, but the harvest is deficient it is supposed by at least 39 
per cent. of the regular supply, and French agents are purchasing 
very largely in England. ‘The stock of bullion is consequently de. 
clining, and the Bank of France has raised its rate of discount to six 
per cent. 
It is asserted that the French Cabinet is formally considering the 
guarantees to be given to the Pope, and objects to a general Catholic 
guarantee and Catholic subscription, which might embarrass Italy, 


Gurrira—We have papers from America down to the 20th Se 
tember, and a telegram to the 24th. The latter announces that the 
town of Lexington, which has been the pivot of the contest in the 
State of Missouri, has capitulated to the Confederates. The advan 
thus gained, though not in itself of great importance, Lexington eon. 
taining only 5000 people, may have serious consequences. General 
Fremont cannot move down the Mississippi with the Confederates 
advancing in Missouri, and the loss will greatly discredit him, as Lex. 
ington is situated within his command. He is already in disgrace, 
On receipt of his proclamation ordering the emancipation of all slaves 
belonging to rebel slaveholders, the President wrote to request that 
he would adhere to the provisions of the Confiscation Act. General 
Fremont replied by requesting the President to send him an order to 
that effect, which was clone in the following singular style : 

“ Washington, D.C., Sept. 11. 

“ Sir,—Yours of the 8th, in answer to mine of the 2nd inst., was 
just received. Assuming that you, upon the ground, could better 
judge of the necessities of your position than I could at this distance, 
on seeing your proclamation of August 30 I perceived no general ob. 
jection to it. ‘The particular objectionable clause, however, in rela- 
tion to the confiscation of property and the liberation of slaves, 
appeared to me to be objectionable in its nonconformity to the Act of 
Congress passed on the 6th of August last upon the same subjects ; 
and hence I wrote you expressing my wish that that clause should be 
modified accordingly. Your answer just received expresses the pre- 
ference on your part that 1 should make an open order for the modi- 
fication, which I very cheerfully do. It is therefore ordered that the 
said clause of the said proclamation be so modified, held, and con- 
strued, as to conform with and not to transcend the provisions on the 
same subject contained in the Act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to 
confiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes,’ approved 
August 6, 1861; and that the said Act be published at length with 
this order. “Your obedient servant, 

“A. LINCOLN, 

** Major-General John C. Fremont.” 

Subsequently, charges were adduced against General Fremont of 

a somewhat unusual kind. He was accused of maintaining “an 
isolation at variance with Republican institutions,” of granting con- 
tracts to personal friends, and of arresting Colonel Blair, who in- 
formed Government of these proceedings. He has been summoned 
to Washington to explain himself, and the news from Lexington will 
complete his fall. At the same time local accounts are full of the 
new spirit he has infused into the army, his excellent commissariat 
arrangements, and general activity and energy. The feeling in his 
favour inthe West is represented as strong, and the journals allude 
openly to the possibility of his refusal to obey an order depriving him 
of ‘command. Meanwhile the action of the Federal forces in Mis- 
souri is paralyzed, and the expedition collected to descend the river 
must wait till General Price, “ the conqueror of Lexiagton,” has ar- 
rived, and a new commandant has been appointed to the Western 
frontier. Until these difficulties are removed, the North, which was 
last week the attacking party in Missouri, must resume the defen- 
sive. No intelligence of interest has arrived from the Potomac. 
Both armies oceupy their old position, the Northern within the lines 
of Washington, and the Southern between Centreville and Manassas. 
Three large naval expeditions are reported to have started for the 
South from New York with troops on board, but their destination is 
still unknown. General M‘Clellan has prohibited the murderous 
warfare of pickets commenced by the Confederates. The Presi- 
dent has suppressed the Maryland Legislature, the members not 
arrested having returned to their homes, and the State is now 
governed by military force. It is rumoured that the Comte 
de Paris, the heir of both Legitimists and Orleanists, and the 
Due de Chartres, have been appointed officrs in the Federal 
army, but though probable, the fact wauts confirmation. For 
the rest, it seems certain that General McClellan intends to wait 
his own time for a forward movement, and that Mr. Davis is unable 
to attack Washington, He has just reorganized his Cabinet, which 
consists of Secretary of State, Robert M. T. Hunter, of Virginia; 
Secretary of the Treasury, C. L. Memminger, of South Carolina; 
Secretary of War, Braxton Bragg, of Louisiana; Secretary of the 
Navy, Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida; Postmaster-General, John H. 
Reagan, of Texas; Attorney-General, Judah P. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana. 
It is rumoured that the Mormons intend to secede from the United 
States, and set up a republic of their own, and that they have already 
refused passage to the Government trains. Also that the Cherokees 
have finally decided to join the South, an offence which will not be 
readily forgiven. 





The importations since lst October are said to have been very 


We mention these statements, and some others as to the arming of 
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slaves, as rumours, though they are apparently true, because the 
‘ournals are manufacturing stories by wholesale. Up to the very 
moment of the capitulation of Lexington, its assailants were being 
beaten back with losses estimated in thousands. 





Staly,—Mazzini has addressed a letter to the operatives of Naples, 

who had sent him an address, thanking them for their esteem. He 

romises them social ameliorations, which, however, cannot be ob- 
tained until Italy is united. : 

«We have all a great duty to fulfil towards the operative classes 
in Italy. The nationai rev olution which is in course of accomplish- 
ment will introduce important ameliorations in their material condi- 
tion, or it will fail in its mission, — But these improvements cannot 
be produced except. by the entire nation, secured against every 
foreign attack, constituted in the unity of its territory, and united 
py its representatives in its own metropolis at Rome, to study there 
with tranquillity and liberty the requirements of the country, and to 
dictate the new national pact which will give full satisfaction to all. 
Venice and Rome—there is the future—there is the emancipation of 
the people. Completely free between our Alps and our seas, we 
may devote, and we will devote, the entire life of our soul and of our 
heart to resolve questions of interior liberty and of social organiza- 
tion implied by the acknowledgment of your right to continuous 
labour better paid than it is at present, and independent of the specu- 
lation of afew men and the will of capital which is not in your 
hands. Association, developed on a vast scale and aided by the 
credit of the nation, will heal your wounds.” _ ba 

‘The passage is striking, as it indicates the line Mazzinianism will 
take after unity has been accomplished. The Neapolitans are sign- 
ine an address with great enthusiasm, calling on Victor Emanuel to 
eo to Rome with Garibaldi. The Qe however, are still discon- 
tented with the Government of Italy, which has abolished the Lieu- 
tenaney of Naples, and is about to divide the country into five 
provinces, governed directly from the capital. General Borges, a 
Spaniard, who disembarked on the 13th September in Calabria, has 
proclaimed himself “ General Commanding in Chief the three provinces 
of Calabria for his his Majesty King Francis IL.” He has issued 
proclamations, but has only fifty men with him, and will be taken pri- 
soner. It is rumoured that the Government expect a speedy solution 
for the Roman question. The Ministers are making great exertions 
to improve the navy, and have ordered a commission, with General 
Bixio at its head, to visit the coasts and report on all measures cal- 
culated to develop the merchaut marine. 

Father Passaglia has issued a Latin pamphlet, pointing out the 
evils with which the temporal power threatens the Church. He 
affirms that disunion is springing up in Italy among the priests them- 
selves, and that the people are abandoning the churches. He also 
asserts that the temporal power of the Papacy was only expedient 
during a period in history which has passed away. This pamphlet has 
been followed up by another, in which the Father demonstrates the 
religious obligation which binds the Bishop of Rome to remain in his 
diocese even if it becomes a secular capital. As Father Passaglia 
has a high character as a theologian, the Pope is furious at his heresy. 
Great scandal has been given in Rome by the precipitate execution of 
Locatelli, a Roman, who was accused of having stabbed a gendarme. 
He affirmed his innocence, and it is customary in Rome to 
allow a week between sentence and its signature by the Pope. 
The Pope refused the delay, and Locatelli was executed, and, reject- 
ing priestly aid, buried in quick-lime. A day before, Castrucci, the 
man who struck the blow, liad surrendered himself at Bologua to the 
authorities, in order to save the innocent. The Pope has appointed 
eight new cardinals, all reactionists: the Archbishops of Chambéry, 
Burgos, and Compostella; the Bishop of Viterbo, Bishop Quaglia, 
the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Sacconi, and Father Panebianco. 

Rumours have been circulated of dissensions between Spain and 
Italy, but the Emperor has contrived to quiet them. A bread riot 
has also occurred at Bologna. 


jatal.—On the 13th of July the settlers of Natal were informed 
Officially that an invasion of Zulus, the great tribe of savages on their 
border, was expected, and $00 Queen’s troops arrived for their protec- 
tion. The Governor had either been deceived, or the Zulu chief had 
changed his mind, for the savages did not stir. 





Kassig.—The elections for the Municipal Council of Warsaw have 
passed off quietly, and the electors have drawn up the following in- 
structions to the councillors : 

“1. The kingdom of Poland, with Warsaw for its capital, in 
demanding its rights and institutions, demands them likewise for the 
provinces which have been united to it for centuries—that is to say, 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and Kathenia. ’ 

“2. It is only in conjunction with these»provinces that the kingdom 
of Poland can participate in the administration of the centralized 
State at Warsaw. 

“3. This depends at present on the will of the Russian mo- 
narch, and forms the only requirement and the sole demand of the 
Poles, as well as the only means of securing the existence, and the 
regularity of the functions of the administration, of the country. 

“4. In fine, the electors do not authorize the councillors to do 
anything more, and they would consider any act that would trans- 
gress the limits of the present commission as an abuse of their will— 
as a crime and treason against the sacred interests of the country.” 

Rumours are still current of great agitation among the Russian 


Turkey.—The following telegram contains the ouly intelligence of 
interest : 

“Constantinople, Thursday.— The Porte has consented to the 
raising of the blockade of Montenegro, provided that Prince Nicholas 
and his senators sign an engagement henceforth to respect the 
Turkish territory. 

* Namik Pasha has been appointed Governor of Bagdad.” 


Qustria—The Austrian Government has recommenced absolute 
rule in Hungary. The County Committee of Pesth was, it will be 
remembered, dissolved by decree, but of course declared the decree 
illegal and resolved to meet. Apprehending their meeting would be 
prevented by force, the Committee fixed the evening of September 29th 
for the purpose, but met in the morning, and formally handed over 
their resignations. These latter were accepted by the Lord-Lieu- 
senant, and 600,000 persons have been left without a Government, 
The taxes are collected by military force, the soldiers, for instance, 
cutting off the nose of a forester in the employ of Count Carolyi, 
who refused to pay, but no other function of Government is per- 
formed. The Government law prohibited several captains of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Company from entering Htungary, and the reign 
of force has, in fact, recommenced. ‘The people, nevertheless, are as 
undaunted as ever, the electors have received their representatives 
with applause, and the taxes are not paid till the soldiers become un- 
endurable. The rumours of concession have died away, and the 
Austrian Government stands face to face with the Hungarian people. 

Meanwhile, the Reichsrath occupies itself with drawing up the 
basis of a law of religious liberty, which will not be passed, for it de- 
stroys the Concordat, and with listening to speeches like this from 
Dr. Brauner, a Bohemian: “A peasant was busy in front of his 
house harnessing his horse to a loaded cart. It was early in the 
morning. The gendarme on duty happened to pass by, and observed 
that the little tablet, having inscribed on it the number of the per- 
sons there resident who were liable to the conscription, was not 
in its place on the door of the house. He taxed the peasant 
therewith, and noted in his pocket-book this transgression of 
the recruiting law. The peasant excused himself, saying that 
the tablet had been blown down by the wind during the night, 
and that the children had found it by daybreak, and had taken it into 
the house. He would fetch it and fasten it up again. So he left his 
horse, and stepped in-doors. ‘l'ransgression Ko. 2.—‘ A horse with- 
out a keeper.’ (Laughter.) The gendarme entered the house; the 
dog sprang out and barked at him. ‘Third transgression.—‘ Dog left 
at large.’ (Increased laughter.) ‘The peasant’s wife was just kindling 
the fire, and, confounded at all this, she hurried out with a piece of 
half-lighted wood in her hand to drive in the dog. Fourth trans- 
gression.—‘ Imprudent use of fire.’ (Coutinued laughter.) The pea- 
sant, in despair at all the penalties impending over him, scratched his 
head, and said to himself, ‘ Now, God help us, one don’t know how 
to live in one’s own house along of these gendarmes.’ Although 
the remark was in a low tone, the practised ear of the gendarme 
caught it. Transgression No. 5.—‘ Unbecoming expressions and 
opposition to the gendarmerie, (Gexeral laughler.) lt came to 
such a point, that in our country, at least in the communes, 
you could find nobody, however honest and honourable, who 
had not. been fined or at least put to trouble in consequence of 
the like aceusations proceeding from the gendarmes. The conse- 
quence is such demoralization that whereas up to 1548, wader the 
patrimonial jurisdiction, it was a disgrace to any respectable peasant 
to have been arrested, or even merely fined, it is now no longer 
looked upon as damaging to reputation, since the best behaved and 
most respectable men have all been several times punished or de- 
nounced. Such, gentlemen, is the demoralization of the communes 
in capite et memliis, by means of a bureaucratic institution, of an 
establishment which might be a good one, but which has dwindled 
into a sheer bureaucracy.” ‘The speech was received with laughter 
and cheers, but nothing was done to amend the state of affairs. 


Prussia.—The Prussians are still exclusively occupied with the 
visit of the King to the Emperor Napoleon, with the coming corona- 
tion, and with subscriptions for the German fleet, a project vehe 
mently opposed by the King of Hanover. According to the German 
papers the King visits the Emperor in order to improve his relations 
with France. Klaborate preparations are making in Kouigsberg, and 
the application for patents of nobility are beyond all precedent. It 
is asserted, however, that a distinct plan has been drawn up for a 
large increase to the numbers of the Upper House. 


Youre. 
Mownpay, SertemBer 30TH. 
A parinG burglary, accompanied by deliberate murder, was committed 
at Bilston, Staffordshire, on Sunday last. The premises of a tailor 
named Bagott, residing in Church-street, were broken into, plundered 
and set on fire, and Mr. Bagott was strangled by placing: his head on 
the fender and pressing the poker across his throat. Mr. Bagott was 
a bachelor, and though well off, lived alone, and was very eccentric in 
his habits. He kept banking accounts both at Dudley and Bilston, 
but frequently had as large a sum as 200/. in the house, secreted 
under the floor or in other hiding places of a similar description. 
About four o’clock on Sunday morning the occupants of a neighbour. 
ing house were roused by a disturbance in Mr. Bagott’s premises, 
aud on information being given to the police they were entered and 
searched. The gaslight in a smail room on the ground floor was 





peasantry, and of risings among the Cossacks of the Black Sea. 





found to be burning, and the table in the same room was covered 
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cn 
i a lasses. Mr. Bagott was lying quite dead, with his | oder the shadow of such a protection, can never flourish. I will not 
with bottles and glas : =f ying a é - boasting well becomes us. I will not say that we excel the other uations an 


neck on the fender and the poker across his throat. His face was : ape - : , 
€ ° A world in patriotism ; but of this I am quite certain, that we make no idle 
discoloured with soot, and his clothes bore marks of a severe struggle when we say that we come behind no nation in the world in patriotic spirit; ang 
having taken place. In Mr. Bagott’s bedroom everything was in dis- | this is the case because we are, and have been for ages, a free people. (Heap 
’ 


order, the burglars having evidently been acquainted with his habit 


hear.) Being a free people, we know how to take care of ourselves. We res t 


of secreting money. The cash-box had been violently broken open, | the laws, we look up to oar Qaeen and our Government, but we rely on ourselves 


and that self-supportiug spirit which has always distinguished the inhabitants of 


and every article that could possibly contain money had been ran- | ay ng ho 
“ : this country and brougit us through every difficulty, whether it be in 
sacked. A fire of paper and linen had been lighted in the grate, and | war, The volunteer force has especially illustrated the existence of this spint. Led 
the remains had been raked out upon the carpet, which was in flames, | Ellenborough said that military honour was the highest reward, but I think the 
and but for the arrival of the ea, the house would probably have | greatest reward of all is the consciousness of having done our duty; and we ma 
a 


been burnt down. Four men 


under very suspicious circumstances. A short time after the murder 


ye been apprehended on the charge, be certain that we in this district—in common with gentlemen in other parts of 


England, who are making considerable sacrifices of time, and taking much trouble 
for pd aw of promoting this defensive movement—are doing our duty in the 


Is supp* sed to have been committed, a policeman on duty at Bradley, most effectual and conspicuous manner. But, gentlemen, while we take credit 
near Bilston, stopped three men carrying a bundle. T hey immediately to ourselves for what we have done, let us not forget to look forward to what stil} 
threw the bundle down and made off. After a fruitless pursuit, the | remains to be done. We iiave seen in another and very great country how sig- 

liceman returned to the spot where the bundle was left, and before | ®4lly Volunteers may fail. I should be the last person to say one word in dis- 


paragement of the courage or public spirit of the North American nation; byt 


ong —k rep tag ~My se — ahem — and this I must say—lI think they have boasted too much, and the old saying, that 
was taken by the o cer. e gang whici Jones belonge to CNS | ‘Pride comes before a fall,’ was well exemplified in what took place at the battle 
well known to the police, several constables proceeded to a disreput- of Manassas. What has occurred will not, however, prevent the Volunteers of 
able haunt in Berry-yard, where they apprehended three others, one | North America, possessing as they do a pluck and public spirit derived from this 


of whom, Thomas Jukes, had just come in with blood on his shirt 
and in an excited state. The police are now on the track of a fifth, 


who is supposed to have been concerned in the affair. 


country, from recovering their high position, which has certainly been somewhat 
diminished by recent events. As regards the fatal war in which the Americans 
are engaged, I will only say that while we should grieve to see any diminution of 
their military spirit, for no man can look with satisfaction on the decline of g 


— A Parliamentary return of the receipts and expenditure of all | great—still less « kindred—nation, yet we must all wish that this fratricidal war 


the railways in the United Kingdom has just been published. It 
appears that the total receipts of railways in England and Wales 
during the past year were 23,454,810/., and the total expenditure 
11,258,104/. The expenditure was distributed amongst the follow- 


ing items : 
Maintenance of way ese we £2,025,465 
Locomotive power ... ove Po 3,275,058 
Repairs and renewals of carriages 
and waggons... ose ees 941,541 


Traffic charges... ann «. 8,202,058 
Rates and taxes... wie eco 430,823 
Governinent duty ... ove ose 335,789 
Compensation for accidents sine 162,921 
Miscellaneous ove coe 884,449 11,258,104 


Leaving a total of net receipts of 12,196,706. The receipts of 


Trish railways were 1,368,477/., and their expenditure 623,136/. 
For Scotland, the receipts were 2,925,229/., and the expenditure 
1,306,1282. The general results for the United Kingdom are em- 
bodied in the following statistics : 
Unrrep Krncpom. 
Total receipts a me ‘ale are a £27,748,486 
Total expenditure... owe ooo ran <a we =——« 18,187,368 





Net receipts... oa £14,561,118 
Proportions of Expendi- 

United Kingdom. ture per Cent. 
Maintenance of way ... eee ove enn ove 18°48 
Locomotive power... = ae eee oo. we 
Repairs and renewals of carriages and waggons_... 8:49 
Traffic charges on eve oe on as 28°05 
Raies and taxes eve ove son os ° 3°93 
Government duty... “ae es one “ws 2:75 
Compensation for accidents ... oso one ie 1°37 
Miscellaneous oe ove ese eve . 8:10 
100-00 





Proportion of expenditure to total receipts per cent. 47°00 

— The election of Lord Mayor, which is usually a mere formality, 
the alderman next in rotation having been chosen without opposition 
in every instance since 1831, is this year the occasion of a severe 
contest. At a Common Hall of the Liverymen of the City of London, 
held at the Guildhall, on Saturday, the names of the aldermen eli- 
gible for the election were read out, and a show of hands taken, the 
result of which was a large majority for Sir H. Muggeridge. About 
one-third of the Liverymen present held up their hands for the Lord 
Mayor, and about the same number for Sir Peter Laurie. A poll was 
then demanded on behalf of the two latter, and was opened at three 
o’clock. ‘The rule in case of a contest is that the Livery shall return 
the names of two aldermen to the Court of Aldermen for selection, 
and in this instance the supporters of the Lord Mayor wish to secure 
his ultimate election by coupling with his name that of Sir Peter 
Laurie, who has declared his intention of refusing to serve the office 
again, if elected, and has strongly protested against the use to which 
his name is being put. If, therefore, the names of the Lord Mayor 
and Sir Peter Laurie are returned to the Court of Aldermen, they 
will have no alternative but to select the former. ‘The partisans of 
the Lord Mayor put forward as his principal claim for re-election his 
exertions in Parliament against the Corporation reforms proposed by Sir 
George Grey, which, if carried, would have deprived the Liverymen of 
the right of electing a Lord Mayor. The poll, which remains open for 
seven days, closed for the day at four o’clock on Saturday, when the 
numbers were as follows: The Lord Mayor, 125: Sir Peter Laurie, 
104; Sir Henry Muggeridge, 87. 

— The Wymondham, or 21st Norfolk Volunteers, were entertained 
by Lord Wodehouse, late Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at his 
seat at Kimberley, on Thursday. After going through various evolu- 
tions under tle command of Captain Gurdon, the corps sat down to 


may end as svon as possible. Gentlemen, we in this country are not likely to be 
called upon to take part in such an unhappy contest, and I think we may also 
congratulate ourselves that we have, at the present time at all events, a good 
prospect that this country will remain at peace. The feeling of every man in the 
country, although he wishes that we should be ready to defend ourselves, is for 

ace. We echo the old French saying, ‘ Gare & qui me touche ;’ but we desire 
that while nations should respect each other, and be prepared to defend their in- 
ee and position in the world, they should remain in a state of repose to 
cultivate those great arts of peace which distinguish this century—that the 
shield and spear (or rather in these days the rifle, the great weapon of our Volun- 
teers and of modern warfare) should remain hung up in sight and ready, but 
still not be used unless in self-defence. (Loud cheers.)” 

—The members and friends of the Derbyshire Agricultural So. 
ciety dined together on Friday, the Duke of Devonshire in the chair, 
In proposing the toast of “ Prosperity to the newly-established Derby- 
shire Agricultural Society,” his grace remarked that while great 
good was done by the establishment of a county association, he was 
still desirous of retaining all the smaller local societies which had 
previously existed : 

“ ] have been familiar with agricultural societies in other parts of the country, 
and [ can say from experience that there is nothing inconsistent in the prosperity 
of a county association and the prosperity of those associations which occupy 
more limited districts. In fact, I believe they materially contribute to the suc- 
cess ofeach other. (Hear, hear.) In those parts of the country where you find 
a large number of small holders it can hardly be expected that they will take an 
interest in the success of 4 society which does not come tolerably near to their 
own doors. They can hardly be expected to aspire to excel except in their own 
immediate neighbourhoods. I feel sure that to absorb these small societies into a 
general county association would be to deprive them of great advantages, of ad- 
vantages connected with the local societies, without presenting them any ade- 
quate return. (//ear.) Many of these local societies have, besides their annual 
exhibitions, discussions on agricultural matters, which, though they excite little 
interest beyond their own neighbourhood, are very useful in stimulating the 
attention of the farmers who attend them; andI should be sorry to see such 
discussions ie an end to by the absorption of the loca! societies into a general 
society for the whole country. (//ear, hear.) Societies such as this, adequately 
supported by landlords and tenaats, ought to be able to offer prizes on such a 
scale as to excite the emulation of the most enterprising farmer of the United King- 
|dom. (Cheers.) It ought tu be the means of bringing before the agricultural 
public examples of the utmost excellence in every description of stock, and of 
setting before them models of what the stock of every farmer ought to be. 
But beyond these meetings affording opportunities for the meeting of landlords and 
| tenants, they afford facilities fur the meeting together of agriculturists and of 

persons engaged in commerce and manufactures. Some of the most successful 
meetings this year have been held iu manufacturing towns, and in no case have 
agricultural associations met with a more cordial reception than in some of the 
great centres of our manufactures. (//ear, hear.) This may be regarded, in 
| part, as a proof of the established conviction that the prosperity of all classes is 
| intimately connected. (Hear.) Perhaps it may also, in some degree, be owing 
| to the fact that the points of contact between agriculture and commerce are be- 
coming closer and closer, and that machinery, which has played such an 
| astonishing part in our manufacturing towns, is becoming every day more and 
| more important in the agricultural districts. (//ear, hear.) We have long beea 
| familiar with the steam-engine as applied to thrashing, but during the last two 
or three years those who take an interest in agriculture must be aware that 
steam has been most successfully applied to the actual cultivation of the land. 
I would not venture to say how many farmers possess machinery for the culti- 
vation of their land by steam, but there can be no doubt that it has made an 
immense progress within the last few years, and there can be no doubt that 
steam is destined to play a most important part in the improvement of agrical- 
ture. (Hear, hear.) Besides the incidental advantages of agricultural societies, 
we must recollect that their main object is to improve agriculture. The farmers 
of the present day have before them a fine field of industry of which theic fore- 
fathers had not the slightest idea. I believe that the tillage farmer of the preseat 
day has before him as wide a field for the exercise of ius industry and ability as 
any man inthis country. But improvements ouglit not to be confined to farmers 
on a large scale. No farmer, however small his holding, ought to consider himself 
in too humble a position to avail himself of the advantages which improvements 
have placed within his reach. There is no description of farming in which im- 
provement may not go forward. I trust the society is destined to be a great 
instrument in the improvement of the agriculture of the county, and, believing 
it to be so, I have given it every support in my power, and I trust on future 
occasions we shall see the show-yard better filled and an increasing interest 
manifested in the welfare of the society. (Loud cheers.)” 











dinner in a tent near the mansion, Captain Gurdonin the chair, Lord 
Wodehouse proposed the toast of “Prosperity to the Wymondiam 
Volunteers.” While he did not go so far as Lord Ellenborough, 
when he said that the military profession was the first profession, 
and the first reward was military honour, he still thought that no 
nation could ever prosper without the military spirit. 

“Unless you, as a nation, show that you possess the military spirit, and that 


— A frightful accident happened at York on Friday. A. lattice 
girder-bridge, in process of construction across the Ouse, fell in with 
a tremendous crash. At the time of its fall no less than fifty-two 
men were at work on it, but fortunately sufficient warning was given 
to enable the great majority of them to make their escape. Hight, 
however, of the workmen were unable to escape in time, and 
were carried down with the falling mass to the bottom of the 





you are ready to defend yourselves, {the arts of peace, which grow, as it were, 


river. Three of them are dead, three severely injured, and the fate 
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f the other two has not yet been ascertained. The inquest on the | your present success, and imagining that there is nothing to prevent it lasting 
0 lics was opened on Saturday, but the jury adjourned, after viewing for ever. To the successful competitors on the present occasion | offer my con- 
bodies w? til Friday next ~ ratulations, and I ask your pardon for trespassing on you for three minutes 
the bodies, u' a Uae of the Northamptonshire Aericultural | "8°" than I intended. ( ‘Go on.’) It is very well, ladies and gentlemen, to say 

q ann meeting ptons s ™ | *Go on;’ but I am afraid that the train has by this time gone off (daughter), 





Society was held on Thursday, and was largely attended. Among | and I will tell you another thing. Your ex¢vllent toastmaster has intimated 
the company were a considerable number of ladies, who were admitted | to me that I am standing in the way of a toast which you must be all burning to 
dings of the society for the first time. The dinner took | drimk—* The Ladies.’ (Cheers.)” 


the procee sw > ; — 
place jae large marquee on the race-course, and among those present — William Maloney was tried on Friday at the Central Criminal 


were the Earl and Countess Spencer, Lord Lyveden, Lord Burghley, Court for the murder of his wife, at Leg-court, Westminster. The 
MP., Lord Henley, M.P., Mr. Knightley, M.P., Colonel Cartwright, | evidence for the prosecution differed in no ame gy particular from 
MP., M.G. W. Hunt, M.-P. The Hon. F.C. W. Villiers took the | that already before the public. James Saunders, the labourer who 
chair, and gave “ Prosperity to the Northamptonshire Agricultural | said that he saw the prisoner stab the deceased, was cross-examined 
Society,” and alluding to the great use of steam machinery in agri- at great length, but. iis evidence was not shaken in any way. His 
culture, mentioned that he and some friends had been making expe- | statement was to this effect : 
riments with a view to applying a modification of the windmill to the} “Tam a labouring man, and on the 2nd of September I resided in Brunswick- 
same purposes. Earl Spencer then proposed “ The Labourers.” | Street, St. I ancras. I left my home on the morning of that day to look for work 
« [ think that the prosperity of agriculture depends in a great degree on the | about five o'clock in the morning. I went to several places, and I saw a person 
! 
| 





rity of the labourer. (//ear, hear). Iam sure that you agree with me | named Calder, who is employed at the Royal Mews at Pimlico, aboat seven 
and re-2cho that sentiment ; because you mast be aware that without the improve- o'clock, After this I went to Westminster, and arrived there about eleven 
nent of the agricultural labourer this or no other country can keep pace with the o'clock, I went into Leg-court, a little after twelve o’clock, and went into one of 
improved agriculture of England generally, (Hear, hear.) We have seen in our | the houses in that court. The house door was open, and so was the parlour-door, 
show-ground to-day very useful agricultural implements, some of the most supe- and I looked in and saw aman and a woman in the room. 
rior of which have steam power applied to them; but without improved labourers | fa Mr. Clerk.—W hat else did you see? 
we cannot work those machines. (//ear, hear.) Not only must you have a good Ae W itness.—I saw the man strike a knife into the woman. 
ploughman now, but you must have an intelligent man able to work a steam- Mr. Cle rk.—In what position were they ? . 
engine. (Hear, hear.) 1 am sure that you are anxious to improve the labourer, | Witness.—The man had his back to me, and the woman was standing facing 
There are only two ways of doing that. The first is by the improvement of the ™, . : ‘ , 
cottages, which has been so ably referred to by my right honourable friend the “a Ir. Ch rk.—Did ye stop to see anything else? 
chairman. I fally concur with him that we must improve the cottages. Steps | _. Witness.—I did not. I did not stop to see anything more, but went away 
have already been taken in that direction by gentlemen who, when the opportu- directly. : : : 
nity presented itself, pulled down old cottages and erected new ones in villages ; “Mr. Clerk.—What sort of a stab was it that you saw the man give the 
bat 1 think we must go further. Next to the question of how to maintain them woman? : ail a 
and increase their accommodation in their cottages is that of the education of * The witness made a forward thrast with his right arm. 
the labourers. (ear, hear.) I hope that all classes in England are now fully “ Mr. Clerk.—Did you see any person in the court when you went away? 
aware of the importance of education to the labourer. The report recently issued “ Witness.—¥ on, there were several people standing at the top of the court 5 
by the Commissioners of Education show that a great step has been taken in and as I went by them I said, * Phere is murder going on in that house. - I 
that direction; but we have more to do. (Hear, hear.) The quality of the | Saw the prisoner led away by the police, and I observed that he had a white 
education which we should give to them is not the least interesting portion of the | slop on. — , ee : . 
subject. My opinion is, that we ought to give the labourers a good rudimentary “ Mr. Justice Byles asked the witness whether he had heard the other witnesses 
education ; but not one that will make them be above that occupation. (//ear, hear.) | examine d. . 
We ought to give them such instruction as will enable them—if they have|  “ He said he had not. He added, that the man and the woman were entire 
character, energy, and talent—to raise themselves above their present situation, strangers to him. , , = 
(Hear, hear.) I believe, in fact, that more attention ought to be given to plain “ By Mr. Sleigh.—Although I saw this deed committed, I did not render any 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; for too much has been given to those higher | @SSistance or say anything to the police. : 
branches of instruction which the time devoted by the labourer to school does} ™ Mr. Sleigh.—Did you go to the police-station ? 
not enable him to acquire, and which for that reason cannot be so suited to his |  “ \ itness.—No. ; ” , : 
osition. (Cheers.)” “Mr. Sleigh.—Did you not think that it was your duty, after seeing such an 
The toast of “The Successful Competitors” was proposed by Lord | occurrence as you have described, to go to the police and give information? 
Lyveden, who said : 7 . 2 Witness.—I did not think aboutit. I was confused and frightened. 
% The committee of this association, in the exercise of a most wise discretion, | __. Mr. Sleigh.—Then, are we to understand that you saw a man deliberately 
- Stage mnie. A cally iF PP scared > ed “| murder a woman, and did not think it worth while to say anything about it to 
have thought fit to postpone this toast to a time when it is impossible for me to | the police or any of the other persons who were upon the spot ? 
address you in the manner I would have otherwise wished to do. I regret that “ Witness.—I was confused, and did not know what I was about.” 


having seen this morning every kind of improvement, and every stall teeming yr . . 
with something new—fresh descriptions of folder for cattle, new agricultural im- | Mr. Sleigh addressed the jury for the defence, and contended that 
I “ . ‘ . , 
Saunders’s story of having gone down a blind alley and seen a murder 


plements of every kind—when we come together this evening nothing new is pre- 
sented to us. We have the same speakers, the same stale jokes—the same anti- | @ommitted was highly absurd aud improbable, and that his subse- 


quated imageries—the same worn-out arguments. (Zaughter.) There is} quent conduct, on his own showing, was suflicieut to render him un- 
nothing to tell you that the breed of orators is improving. (Aenewed laughter.) | * he off esndll Mr Justice Beles d inting out that 
Iam sorry that it has fallen to my lot to address you now. I should have been | WOFt iy of credit, Mr, Justice Byles summed up, poi ing out that, 
glad to see it fall to younger and better hands; but, indeed, there is only one | In addition to the mdirect evidence of the prisoner's guilt they 
novelty which appears to be open to comment and congratulation, and to that | believed that of Saunders, the case was at an end. His story might 
every one who has spoken has alluded. ‘The fact that this is the first of your | appear improbable, but the jury must consider whether the explana- 
meetings to which ladies have been admitted betokens how backward must have | tion he gave of his conduct, attributing it to fricht and confusion, 
been the state of your agricultural affairs in times past. It does present itself to! y ipetetiaes e le . Aer s arter of an hour’s deliberati 
my mind, that when politics were excluded ladies ought to have been admitted. was not a reasonable one. 4 ter & quarter Of an AOUr's Gouberation, 
Not that I think that ladies are by any means bad politicians. (sear, hear.) 1/| the jury returned « verdict to the effect that they found the prisoner 
admire them as politicians, because they are personally warm, vehement, and | guilty of killing his wife, but that he did so without premeditation. 
ionate. (Hear, hear.) They love the leaders of their own party, and Lord! | ‘I'he judge refused to receive the verdict, and in answer to a question 
ow they love when they do love! (Laughter and cheers.) They hate the | trom one of the jurymen as to whether they could not find the 
leaders of the Opposition ; and Lord! how they hate when they do hate! (Ae. | » guiliy of monslonshia aid he saw evidence which 
newed laughter and cheers.) They give a zeal and zest to the tame, calm, | prisoner gui ty of RARSARG ater, — Ss eS ee 
cowardly, conventional hypocrisies ‘of public life (laughter); and, therefore, ; Would justify them in returning such a verdict, and explained to 
I should be sorry to see them excluded from meetings like this. (sear,'them the distinctions between murder and manslaughter. Ulti- 
hear.) And I must say that I regret to find politics so rigidly excluded, jmately, the jury agreed upon a verdict of guilty on the charge of 
. ae — ” a Wale. Hat) a bag organ / murder, but recommended the prisoner to mercy on the ground that 
se meetings. My honourable friend (Mr. Hunt) said that he was atte pry ae twee ee re 
longing enet ie politics because he saw me beside him, 1 am glad to say | they believed that when he weut home he had no intention of mur- 
that I have often met my honourable friend in controversy, but not in any spi it dering the deceased. ’ 
of acrimony. We have often grappled together in argument, but never, I rejoice | ‘Turspay, OcToBEr Isv. 
to say, in animosity. I have often sat opposite to him, but I have never been — The committee appointed to inquire into the decay of the stone- 
opposed to him in any other than a Parliamentary sense; and I should rather | work jy the new Palace of Westminster have issued theit report. 
meet him at a feast than at a fray. (Cheers.) 1 do not know that I have any They divided their inauiry into ¢ honda ; 
general observations to address to you. (Cries of‘ Go on.) If it was earlier in ney Civil ea their inquiry ito OUr RCAC : 
the evening I might be dis posed to say a few words on the prospects of the “%, The extent and position of the decay. . . , : 
country—commercially as well as agriculturally, and L believe that what I would “II, The causes to which it is attributable, taking into consideration the com~- 
have said could not have been considered as trenching upon politics. (* Go on.’) | position of the stone, aud the influence exerted upon it by moisture and by the 
should have warned you that though we have had—and thank God for it—a | acids diffused in the London atmosphere. 5 ai 
Successful harvest, you must not be too elated, You must well know that there “III. The best means of preserving the stone from farther injury. . 
are other great interests besides that of agriculture to be considered in this! “IV. The qualities of the stones to be recommended for future use in public 
country. There is the manufacturing interest. We caunot lose sight of the | buildings to be erected in London.” 
fact that any suspension of our manufacturing prosperity must be attended with | With regard to the extent and position of the decay, the committee 
Very serious consequence: to the country generally. If, however, there should | 49 not appear to have been able to arrive at any definite conclusion. 
any suspension in the supply of cotton, 1 am happy to say it cannot last very I opt t recer 1 Renae ud Pag \ ‘ltered situati d 
long (hear, dear), for I can tell you from trustworthy information that there are | 1 the most recently executed portions, in sheltered situations, am 
Places within our own dominions in which a supply can be grown, We have | On plain surtaces, the deeay Is as eXtensive as im any part of the 
nothing to do but to turn to the East—a source of supply which we have too long | building, while in many cases the most elaborately carved stonework 
Eaiented to avail ourselves of. (Jiear, hear.) You can get a supply from | does not present a symptom of decay. The committee do not adopt 
— which, though it ay at he the same staple as that grown in: the theory that the decay is owing to the stones not being placed 
merica, will be very valuable to the manufacturer; but you must remember Took fs femcendl Menlo ws al bed—that is to say, stones which 
that much depends on the price paid. If you are not prepared to raise the price, | upon what is termed thei natural bed—thal Is to say, stones C 
you will not be able to get cotton. What you want in order to ensure a supply | Were laid horizontally in the quarry b mg placed perpendicularly in 
trom India is an improved system of roads and increased facilities for bringing | the building—as they found clear proof to the contrary in several 
a to the ports; but you are not entitled to lay a tax on the people of India | jnstances. ‘They cannot either place any reliance on the assurance 
ha — yee & apie | - - en wl the principles of free trade | of one witness who expressed his belief that the progress of decay in 
that you should grow a particular growth, that you should throw it upon the | - mat he eutbendis a certain depth, and is followed by in- 
Government to take the place of a private capitalist, and apply its powers to | StoNewor only extends to a certain depth, aud 1s lollowe 8 
making the people of India grow cotton instead of indigo or any otuer plant. | duration. They couclude their report on this point by remarking : 
Let the manufacturers of this country remember that the people of India might “13. At present the decay appears for the most part on the plain surfaces, 
be induced to direct their attention to opening iron and ped po mtg which might | while the finer and more elaborately wrought portions of the building, unless 
enable them to produce manufactured articles as well as the raw material. I | under projections, are not seriously affected. And however disappointing and 
allude to this subject as one that should prevent you from being intoxicated with | disfiguring these defects may be, especially in a building so recently erected, 
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committee are of opinion that at present the decay does not affect the stability of 
the structure.” 

As to the causes to which the decay is attributable, it appears that 
the principal part of the stone used in the Palace at Westminster 
came from Bolsover and Anston quarries ; that from the former having 
been originally recommended on the ground that it was the same as the 
stone used in the Norman portions of Southwell Minster, which are 
remarkable for their high state of preservation. With regard to the 
Anston stone the evidence laid before the committee was very con- 
flicting, the contractor and his foreman stating that the stone from 
those quarries was extraordinarily good, while other witnesses main- 
tained there were stones in the quarries themselves in a state of 
actual decomposition. One remark of the committee makes it ap- 
pear clearly enough that it is to one of the numerous branches of 
the Circumlocution-office we are indebted for the all but ruinous 
state of our greatest and most costly national building: 

“With reference to the selection of stone, the committee venture to remark 
that it is much to be regretted that the offer made by one of the commissioners, 
particularly well acquainted with the selection and working of stone, to examine 
that used in the Palace at Westminster for the moderate salary of 1502. per 
annum, was not accepted, owing to some difficulty in regard to the party who 
was to be held responsible for this unimportant amount, and that the matter was 
left to persons who admit that they had little or no prior experience of this de- 
scription of stone, thongh they evidently entertained suspicions of the durability 
of some of it which they were employing.” 

With regard to the best means of preserving the stone from further 
injury, the committee were unable to come to any definite conclusion, 
They do not think it necessary or desirable to proceed with any 

eneral coating or washing, &e. &c., of the whole building, as by 
ar the greater portion of the stonework does not need any such ap- 
plication. What is wanted is the discovery of some process capable 
of arresting the progress of decay in any stone, immediately on such 
decay being perceived. Such a process has not yet been discovered, 
and the committee recommend that the series of experiments com- 
menced by them with a view to its discovery, should be continued 
for some considerable time under chemical supervision. The com- 
mittee were not able, through want of time, to enter fully into the 
question of “the quality of the stone to be recommended for future 
use in public buildings to be erected in London.” They appear to 
incline, however, to carefully selected Portland stone, in preference 
to any other. In conclusion, they state their belief that a large por- 
tion of the stone in the palace is of a durable nature, and their confi- 
dent expectation that some remedy for the decay of the remainder 
will speedily be discovered. 

— Caplesthorne Hall, Cheshire, the residence of A. H. Daven- 

rt, Esq., was burnt to the ground on Saturday night. The fire 
lao out in a flue leading to the bell turret, and was not discovered 
until it had made too great progress to be arrested. The valuable 
contents of the library, and the celebrated collection of paintings, 
articles of virth, &c., were saved by the exertions of the servants. 
The building was insured, and the loss sustained is said to be over 
10,0002., and probably not less than 20,0002. 

— The Dowager-Marchioness of Londonderry gave her annual 
entertainment to her Irish tenantry on Thursday, in the town of 
Carnlough. Over 300 of her ladyship’s tenants sat down to dinner 
in the ‘Town-hall, and her ladyship was accompanied by Lady Laura 
Antrim, General Upton, M.P., Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P., &¢. &c. 
Mr. Kellem, a tenant farmer, proposed “The health of the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry.” Her ladyship, who on rising to respond 
was received with enthusiastic cheering, said : 

“ My ffiends, your affectionate reception always rejoices my heart ; none know 
better then the Lrish how to give a hearty welcome (applause); and I assure you 
that, when I have the pleasure of finding myself once more among you, [ forget 
the exertion and effort necessary to arrive here. (Cheers.) It is also encourag- 
ing to believe that these annual meetings really do good, and this is clearly 
demonstrated by the improvement you make; and the bringing us together 
affords an opportunity of cultivating a kindly feeling between landlady and tenant 
(hear); besides, I have the vanity to fancy that my lectures and warnings have 
been of service (laughter and cheers), because you well know that, although my 
advice is given in all due humility, yet it is always with a sincere and anxious 
desire for your own good. (Applause.) And while I deplore that the state of 
things as regards your farms, vour houses, &c., is far, very far from what I could 
wish, still there is no doubt progress has been made. The simple fact that in 1858 
only 27 acres of flax were in cultivation, and in 1861 it is increased to 150 
acres (great applause), speaks volumes. On the other hand, I grieve to hear 
that, in defiance of all warning and advice, you have planted the potato in far 
greater quantities than you ever did before, and mark how fatal this has been 
and how universal the blight, and let me entreat you to beware how you repeat 
the experiment. (ear, hear.) I hear the different schools on the estate are 
prospering and progressing, and, thanks to the excellent system and valuable aid 
ofthe National Board, there are good schools in almost all the townlands, and it 
is really your fault if your children are not properly educated. (fear, hear.) It 
ought to be a source of gratitude to you, as I am sure it is to me, that these 
annual gatherings are generally distinguished by the presence of visitors who we 
could hardly expect would condescend to attend such little humble meetings. 
The estate 1s small, the locality distant, and yet on these occasions I have always 
found inyself friendly supported by persons whose importance, whether as county 
landowners or as individuals, have conferred honour by their presence. I feel 
this deeply and gratefully as a mark of friendship shown to me, and for which I 
beg to offer my best thanks. And now, my friends, it only remains for me to read 
the names of the successful candidates, and then you have to listen tothe valuable 
advice of those who may kindly take the trouble of speaking to you. (/’rolonged 
cheers.)” 

Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P., proposed “ Prosperity to Agriculture :” 

“T am somewhat afraid that we are rather in the habit of attaching more im- 
portance, as regards prosperity to agriculture, to sunshine and to seasons than to 
other elements of prosperity which are much more under our own control. There 
is no doubt that fine seasons are excellent things, but we cannot command the 
seasons, and yet there are some things which we can command. If I might be 
allowed to suggest to you, as one of the first elements of prosperity, not ouly for 
agriculture, ut for every other employment, I would say the first and chief 
element is a spirit of self-reliance and of persevering industry. And, gentlemen, 
I might go further, and notice what occurs to me as another important element 





the diffusion—the wider diffusio ti ‘cultural classes 
Formerly it used to be thought that. - four neediest —_ 
Ts - 5) » mn fact, 
I have heard people say that education was a bad thing for a farmer (laughter, 
because it took him off his work. (Renewed laughter.) 1 think, however that 
we are getting rid by degrees, at all events, of that idea; and the truth is, when 
we come to consider it, we not only find that education is necessary for a farmer, 
but the es of farming above all occupations with which I am acquainted 
requires the benefits and advantages of education. I pass over the primary ang 
elementary part, of education, such as reading, writing, and accounts, because 
you will agree with me that in this lies the only means of acquiring information 
and the only mode by which any person who has got roperty or money 
can expect to thrive in the employment he has undertaken. (Applause,) 
But look to the other kind of information the farmer really requires. How 
is the farmer enabled to tell how to properly manure his lands, or how can 
he understand the combinations of fertilizing elements of the soil, unless he has, 
at all events, an elementary knowledge of chemistry? How is he to be able to 
tell with regard to the strata of the ground which he cultivates, apd the minerals 
which it contains, and the best mode of arranging the different soils, without q 
considerable knowledge of the sciences of which one of the most distinguished 
—— Mr. Stewart, is sitting opposite me—I allude to geology and mineralogy ? 
ow is a farmer able to tell you how to use the instruments of his employment, 
and the advantages of various implements which are coming into use in agri. 
culture every day in this country, unless he possesses a knowledge of mechanics? 
(Hear, hear.) ow is a farmer without some knowledge of the science which 
regulates supply and demand to know how he can_best dispose of, or keep in 
store, the produce of his farm? Lady Londonderry has told you that you have 
got throughout this property a number of most excellent schools, in which the 
elements of an education of this kind can be acquired. This is a matter which, 
perhaps, more concerns your children than yourselves, but I hope you will allow 
me to say that thisis a question in which you have got a solemn duty to discharge 
towards your children, and unless you wish your sons who are to come after you 
and to be the tenants on this property as you have been—unless you wish them 
to be unskilled labourers, cultivating the ground without hope of prosperity, you 
must sacrifice a little of the advantage which you might derive from their labour in 
early years in order to allow them to go to school (‘ Hear, hear,’ and applause), 
and to remain a proper time there, so that you may have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that those who may come after you may be men rising in the world, culti- 
vating their farms better than you may have done—keeping pace with the spirit 
of the times and the progress of agriculture. (‘ Hear, Hear,’ and appliuse.)” 
With regard to the present satisfactory state of Ireland, Sir Hugh 
Cairnes said : 

“ Treland in the last 15 years has been passing through a fearful, but neces- 
sary, ordeal. Fifteen years ago, that awful scourge of Providence, the famine, 
visited this land. It was not on every estate in Ireland that the proprietor was 
able to stem and mitigate that fearful calamity and scourge as the head of this 
ye was able todo. And we see the consequences. In the south and west 
of Ireland a number of properties changed hands. Scotch and English capital 
was introduced, and what has been the result? Why, I was only reading in the 
newspaper the other day a description of what the correspondent of the Times 
saw in the south and west of Ireland. He tells us of farms of 3000, 4000, and 
5000 acres in size, with large farmsteads, supplied with water-power and steam- 
power, the farms giving most excellent employment to the population of the 
country. In districts where wages formerly were from 2s. to 3s. a week, the 
wages are now from 7s. to 8s., and even 10s. per week. This is the state of 
things now in the south and west of Ireland. We may all rejoice that such is the 
state of things there. W'-at is the consequence to the people? That there is abroad 
at the present moment in Ireland a spirit of peace, of prosperity, of happiness in 
the population, and of loyalty and obedience to the laws, such as never had pre- 
vailed in any former period in this country. When at the present moment we see a 
great nation across the Atlantic, of the same lineage and language, of the same 
birth and parentage almost, as ourselves—when we see the North against the 
South, the father sometimes against the son, the brother against the brother, 
international combat, and all about a cause of dispute on which no two men in 
their country are agreed as to what it is—when we see that, we may well look 
with pride and happiness on the union and harmony which prevail in all parts of 
these kingdons. (Great applause.) It is in the development of the industrial 
and, above all, the agricultural resources—it is in the improvement in point of 
social progress of the people, in the spread of education among the people—it is 
in the spirit of enlightened and liberal enterprise among the people, such as has 
characterized every work on this estate—it is in that interchange of kindly feel- 
ing between the owners and occupiers of land, such as we see expressed in tiiis 
case, that the renovation of this country is being effected—it is owing to and by 
these things that Ireland is becoming in reality what poetically she has often 
been described to be— 

‘Great, glorious, and free ; 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea.” sae 
(Applause.) And, gentlemen, therefore it is with all happy auguries for the 
future I propose to you the toast ‘Prosperity to Agriculture.’ (Prolonged 
cheering.)” : 

— ‘The revenue accounts for the quarter have just been published. 
It appears from them that the gross produce of the revenue for the 
undermentioned periods, compared with the corresponding periods of 
last year, was as follows : 





* Nl Quarters ended — 





















Dec. 31, “| March 31, June 30, | ‘Sept. 30, 
isco. | 1861, | = 1861. 1861. 
| 
| j 
£5,861,000 | £5,824,000 | £5,821,000 | £5,982,000 
4,359,000 4,873,000 | 5,171,000 4,221,000 
2,036,000 2,191,170 | 2,186,000 2,013,000 
1,293,000 314,000 | = 1,363,000 } 160,000 
Property Tax ....... | 8,430,000 4,024,000 { 991,000 
Post-oftice nail $80,000 895,000 | 3, 870,000 
Crown Lands ......... | 83,000 76,000 | 67,000 66,479 
Miscellaneous ......... | 228,348 338,316 377,594 | 297,753 
- | 
DD sisenesk £18,270,348 | £18,535,986 | £18,398,594 | £14,601,232 
| Quarters ended 
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in the future prosperity of agriculture in this country. I would say that it is 


1859, | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. 
000 | £5,550,618 | £5,732,777 | £5.888,000 
TNS 0,000 | 4,507,000 5,114,000 | 5,089,000 
2,018,000 2,128,016 2,068,242 | 2,053,000 
i 1,424,000 | 313,000 1,354,000 | 166,000 
Property Tax . 938,000 | — 6,002,000 1,088,816 | 2,281,000 
Post-office ... 830,000 | 915,000 825,000 | 800,000 
Crown Lands . ood 83,000 75,000 66,000 65,568 
Miscellaneous ......... 234,830 729,173 570,339 315,598 
Totals ...<.0.0« | £17,112,830 | £20,219,807 | £16,819,174 | £16,658,166 
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__  enieiiemnnente 
roduce of the revenue for the year ended September 30, 
The tote 799,806,1602., against 70,809,9772. for the previous year, 
being a decrease of 1,003,8177. The excise shows a decrease for the 
ear of 1,446,000/., while the property-tax, though showing a de- 
crease on the quarter of 1,290,000/., altogether brings in $23,000/. 
ore than last year. The large decrease under this head for the 
caster is owing to the tax having been anticipated by the collection 
of five quarters in four, and also to its reduction from 10d. to 9d. 
This, of course, accounts for a large portion of the decrease on the 
quarter, which amounts altogether to 2,221,845/. 


Wepnespay, OcroBER 2ND. 


— The proposed embankment of the Thames has been the sub- 
‘ect of a warm controversy between Mr. Cowper, First Commis- 
jee vattes Chairman of the Metropolits 
sioner of Works, and Mr. Thwaites, Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Mr. Cowper was of opinion thai, though the con- 
struction of the work should be left in the hands of the Metro- 

litan Board, it was for many reasons desirable that Government 
should initiate the necessary legislation. Mr. Thwaites replied that 
the work was purely local, to be executed by a local authority, and 
to be defrayed wholly by local taxation, and that the interference of 

overnment was uncalled for and unjust to the Board. Mr. Cowper 
reiterated that there was no wish on the part of Government in any 
way to interfere with the Metropolitan Board in the construction of 
the works, but that it was only his intention to introduce a bill for 
carrying out the plan recommended by the Royal Commission, and 
to take the steps prescribed by the Standing Orders. Mr. Thwaites 
laid the correspondence before the Metropolitan Board, which autho- 
rized him to reply to Mr. Cowper, stating that 

“The Board, while anxious to defend what they believe to be their rights, 
were too deeply impressed with the importance of the subject and the difficulties 
surrounding it to wishin any way to increase them by raising controversial ques- 
tions, and at once adopted the suggestion I submitted to them, to suspend the 
instractions*they had already given the engineer for the preparation of drawings 
and documents required to comply with the Standing Orders, feeling that, after 
the assurance you had enabled me to convey to them of the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to assume all legis!ative responsibility, any present action 
on their part would necessarily be either antagonistic or superfluous.” 

Mr. Cowper said in his reply : 

“ You speak of your Board being anxious to defend what they conceive to be 
their rights, and as I am one of the last men who would wish to infringe, 
even inadvertently, any of their rights, I am anxious to ascertain what those 
rights can be. 

“In considering whether the Metropolitan Board of Works possess any right 
to construct an embankment of the ‘Thames out of the funds accruing from the 
coa) duties, I am met by the following circumstances : 

“1, The Metropolitan Board has no right or authority, except that which it 


derives from the Act of 1855 and subsequent Acts ; and the Act which empowered } 


it to raise rate gave it no authority over the coal and wine duties. 
“9. These duties are levied, not by them but by the corporation of London. 


“3, These duties are not received by them, but by the corporation and by her | 


Majesty’s Treasury. 

“4. The area over which the coal duties are levied is larger than that which 
is represented by the Metropolitan Board. 

“5, The application of these duties to metropolitan improvements has been 
entrusted to the corporation and to my predecessors in office. 

“6. The foreshore and bed of the Thames are under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Conservancy. 

“ As, therefore, your Board has now no power over the coal and wine duties, 
and no power over the foreshore of the Thames except in regard to their especial 
business, the main drainage, I cannot understand how the introduction of a Bill 
to confer — them such powers could be treated as an aggression upon their 
rights. I do not see any force in the argument that because such a work would 
have to be authorized in « provincial town by a local Act, promoted by loca] 
commissioners or by the corporation, a similar course should followed in re. 
spect of the metropolis. 

“In every civilized country the metropolis receives aid, protection, and co- 
operation from the national Government which is not enue to other towns; 
and I am sure that Londoners cannot wish that their town should in this re- 
spect cease to be treated as a metropolis, and be reduced to the level of a pro- 
vincial town.” 


Ina subsequent letter, Mr. Cowper states, that as the foreshore 


to be reclaimed from the river is vested in the Crown, or the Board | 


of Conservancy, and the surplus land may be required for public im- 
provements of some kind, he intends to propose that it shall be vested 
in the Commissioners of Works, on behalf of the Crown and the 
public, but that the proceed of any such land which may be sold, 
shall be paid into the Embankment and Metropolitan Improvement 
Fund. he correspondence has been referred to the Main Drainage 
of the Metropolitan Board, under whose consideration it now is. 

— A grand review of the Lanarkshire Volunteers was held on 
Saturday in the park of Sir John Maxwell, at Pollok, two or three 
miles from Glasgow. The number of Volunteers present was over 
7000, who were divided into two bodies for a sham fight, the attack- 
ing force, 4442 strong, being commanded by Colonel Sir J. Douglas, 
K.C.B., and a defending force of 2700 men under the command of 
Colonel Maclean, Royal Artillery. The affair would have been a 
great success but for one unfortunate oversight. No adequate ar- 
rangement for selling and receiving tickets at the park gates had 
een made, and an enormous crowd—said to have amounted to 
upwards of 300,000 people—which had gathercd from Glasgow, 
Paisley, and other adjacent towns, accumulated much faster than the 
two ticket-collectors at each gate could possibly admit them. An 
extraordinary scene of confusion, of course, ensued, and before long 
a weak point in the park fence was discovered, and the whole mass 
rushed in, trampling down hedges, pulling up iron fences, and ulti- 
mately quite overwhelming the comparatively small number of troops 
engaged. The whole force of police on the ground did not number 
more than 200, who were, of course, utterly powerless to keep 
the ground clear, and it was with great difficulty that the Volunteers 
could be distinguished from the crowds which pressed round them on 
all sides. At the conclusion of the review, in a short address to the 





— who had taken part in the proceedings, Sir John Douglas 
said : 

“T hope you will express to your regiments how very much gratified we feel 
at the appearance of the Volunteers. Sir Hope Grant, who has just left the 
field, said he had been much pleased with the displ The only thing wanting 
is strict discipline. If attention be paid to that, the a this day review 
will form as fine a body of troops as any in Her Majesty’s army.” 

— Ashocking murder was committed at Newcastle on Tuesday. 
Six months ago, Mr. Frater, a tax-collector, distrained on the goods 
of a cabinet-maker, named Clark, for non-payment of the tax on keep- 
ing a dog. The latter has several times since been heard to say he 





; would be revenged, and on Tuesday morning, as Mr. Frater was 
| entering his office, Clark rushed at him with a long knife, and stabbed 
jhim in the neck, completely severing the jugular vein, and causing 
jalmost immediate death. Clark was arrested on the spot, and ap- 
pears quite calm and unmoved, dwelling, however, with great appa- 
rent satisfaction on the large sale of the penny papers which will 
result from the publication of the particulars of his erime. 


Tuvurspay, OcTosEer 3rp. 

— The Cotton Supply Association publish a letter from their 
|secretary, Mr. G. R. Haywood, to the Viceroy of Egypt on the pro- 
| duction of cotton in his dominions. Mr. Haywood has visited some 
,of the cotton-producing districts of Egypt, and is of opinion, that 
{while no soil in the world can surpass that of Egypt for the produe- 
| tion of cotton, the implements now in use are of the rudest description 
‘possible, especially those required for irrigation. Mr. Haywood repeats 
| his former suggestion that some such institution as a Cotton Bank, 

which would make advances to the fellah, or to be employed in im- 
‘proving his mode of cultivation, at 1 or 2 per cent. per month should 
| be established. He also recommends that the American variety of 
jcotton should be introduced into Egypt side by side with ‘the 
| Egyptian. 
| — The effects of the late bad harvest have been perceptible 

throughout the present year. The value of the importation of wheat 

in the eight months ending 31st August last was nearly twenty mil- 

lions sterling, against seven millions in the corresponding period of 
| 1860, and eight millions in 1859. The following table shows the 


| sources from which it was derived : 


} WuHeat. 
| Eight Months ending 31st August. 
1859. 1860, 1861. 


2,885,245 2,528,640 4,908,208 


| Total importation (qrs.)... 
Per-centage. 


10 100 100 
| — Mr. Forster, M.P. for Bradford, delivered a lecture ‘ On the 
‘Civil War in America” at the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute, on 
Tuesday evening. After dwelling on the peculiarly calamitous nature 
of the civil war in America, and its injurious effect on the mercantile 
interests of this country, he denied the assertion so frequetly made, 
to the effect that it was a causeless war. 
| “He should show that evening that it was the natural crisis of that disease 
| which had been born with the American commonwealth and grown with it, and 
which was now testing its very life. It appeared almost puerile to state any 
other cause except slavery as the cause of this war, when all who had studied 
| American affairs bad been wondering year after year that this state of things 
could go on without a convulsion. Yet there were able writers who took a con- 
trary view, on the ground that the South could not have intended, on account of 
| slavery, to break up that union which virtually made the whole of the States the 
prison of the slave, and every Federal officer his gaoler, and drew a line bounding 
their own territory over which he might escape to freedom, It was argued 
therefore by such writers that there must be something behind slavery, aud it 
was suggested that this something was love of place, or development of democracy, 
or, especially, desire for free trade. But let them look at the facts; and in doing 
so they must judge men by their actions, not by their motives, Events depended 
}upon what men did, not what they intended to do, (Hear, hear.) The 
| Southerners had seceded because the Republicans had elected a president. How, 
|then, did these Republicans come to exist? The two parties of Whigs and 
Democrats which had divided the Union had been replaced by a new school of 
Democrats, who advocated the right of the Slave States not merely to govern 
themselves as regarded their slave institutions, but to rule the whole Union 
for the support of those institutions, and against whom had arisen the Re- 
publican party, who said, ‘We will let slavery alone where it exists. We 
wish to preserve the union of the Free with the Slave States, but we will 
not allow that union to be a ‘pro-slavery commonwealth. We will no 
longer be governed by the slave power, or suffer our judicature to be corrupted, 
our foreign policy to be controlled, our own freedom to be endangered, by tho 
| determination to conduct our Government solely for the support of slavery.’ 
These Republicans nearly elected Fremout at the presidential election betore the 
| last, and now they had succeeded in electing Lincoln. Having elected their man, 
j they must have a policy—what they called a ‘ platform.’ That platform was not 
| the abolition of slavery, but its limitation. ‘They did not propose to interfere 
| with the Slave States in their management of their slaves, but seeing how the 
slave system desolated the soil, debased the population, made labour a disgrace 
j}and idleness an honour, made the rich extravagant and insolent, and the poor 
degraded and disorderly wherever it existed, they declared that they would not 
|have it carried as a matter of right into the new territories or colonies of the 
Union. The party, therefore, in their Convention at Chicago last year, passed a 
resolution to the effect that Congress had no power to establish slavery in any 
territory until its inhabitants had formed themselves into a State, and declared 
for themselves whether or not they would have slavery. Now, let us turn from 
the North to the South, and see how it was that the slaveholders considered this 
resolution of the North as threatening to their peculiar institution, as if it had 
been not merely for its limitation, but for its immediate abolition. While a new 
| party had been arising in the North there had been a great change in the South, 


| From 1859. 1860. 1861. 
| Russia see ose = ied ae 154 19 12} 
| Prussia... wee ne = on 16 81 14 

| Denmark ... eve vee eve oe 5 8 34 
| Mecklenburg “in ee ose 34 5 2 
Hanse Towns ae eos oon ows 14 34 3} 
| France ion el — <_ 874 5 34 
| Turkey and Moldavia and Wallachia 2 5 4 

| Egypt oon ove “0 12 3 54 
} United States _ 154 364 
Other countries 7 5 1b 

| 
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The old school of slaveholders had believed that slavery was an evil, and had 
looked forward to its ultimate extinction. This might be proved by extracts from 
speeches of Jefferson and other founders of the Constitution, in which document 

lavery was never mentioned, so much were its framers ashamed of its existence. 
Owing, however, to the great demand for cotton, more persons had become inte- 
rested in slavery, and, atthe same time, the p of opinion had more and 
more attacked it; so that the slaveholders did that which men had always done 
under the same circumstances ; finding their profits endangered, they declared 
the principle upon which they were based to be not only not an evil but a great 
good. This they did until they actually believed what they said, so that the 
South came to be ruled by pro-slavery fanatics. Mr. Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Southern Confederacy, had said, in a public speech, ‘that its foundations 
were luid—that its corner-stone rested on the great truth that slavery—subordi- 
nation to the superior race—was the negro’s natural condition ; that the Confede- 
racy was founded on these principles, and that this stone, which was rejected by 
the first builders, had, in their new edifice, become the chief stone of the 

” 


Mr. Forster adduced other quotations and facts to show that in both 
North and South the question of slavery was regarded as being at 
the root of the quarrel, and dwelt on the avowed intention of the 
latter, if successful, to endeavour to extend slavery southward : 

“ For instance, Mr. Brown, the late colleague in the Senate of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, had openly declared that he wanted ‘ Cuba, Potosi, and one or two other 
Mexican States, for the planting and spreading of slavery, like the religion of our 
Divine Master, to the uttermost ends of the earth.’ Mr. Stephens had also 
recently spoken to the same effect, and the editor of the Southern paper who 
reported his speech had remarked, with true Southern eloquence: ‘ A cordon of 
Free States must never surround the God-given institution of slavery. The 
beautiful tree must not be girdled that it may wither and die.’ ” 

The South were also bent upon the revival of the slave trade, though 
at present, in order to bribe the slave-breeding border States, and so 
blird England, it was their policy to be silent: 

“ But how could the slavehiolders suppose that they could succeed in establish - 
ing this great slave-holding, slave-extending, slave-trading commonwealth ? 
They would never have thought of succeeding if it were not that slave-holding 
bee men' both ignorant and braggarts. It so accustomed them to tyrannize 
over others and to shut themselves out from opinion beyond them, that they 
imagined that they could carry everything before them. They relied for success 
upon their democratic allies in the North, and upon the dependence of England 
and Europe upon their cotton. For instance, the Governor of Georgia, in his 
message to his Legislature, had actually said that the new slave commonwealth 
‘could, by means of its control over the export of cotton, compel the British 
Government to a treaty by which Canada should no longer be a harbour of fugi- 
tive slaves.’ (Laughter.) And, terrible as would have been their success, it 
seemed for a time as though this conspiracy against the progress of humanity 
might succeed. The North were surprised—stunned. It appeared as though 
they themselves were about to recognize the independence of the South; and, 
if they had done so, it would have been difficult for England not to follow their 
example. Calamitous, therefore, as was this war, he rejoiced at the time—and 
from the bottom of his heart he rejoiced still—that there had been such an up- 
rising of the people of the North after the attack on Fort Sumter. Whatever 
else happened, that uprising had, he believed, saved the world from the calamity 
greater than any war, of the fulfilment of the aspirations of the leaders of the 
secession. (Applause. )” 

Mr. Forster said he wished success to the North because he loved 
freedom and hated slavery: 

“ But it might be asked, Why does the war last? Why do not the men of the 
North let the South go? Why do they not make peace and have a free Union, 
clear of all partnership with slavery? Before they blamed the men of the North 
for not doing that, they must put themselves in their position. In the first 
eagy if he was one of them, he should doubt whether he did not owe a duty to 
his 4,000,000 black fellow-countrymen,—whether he ought to leave them to the 

tender mercies of their masters. But, putting that aside, the great reason why 
the men of the Free States did not say, ‘We will dissolve the partnership in 
peace, and make ourselves a free Union,’ was that they doubted the possibility 
of a free Union upon such terms, and still more the possibility of peace.” 
Mr. Forster looked hopefully on the prospects of the North in the 
present struggle. They had more money, more men, and a better 
cause, and he believed the defeat of Bull’s Run had set them to work 
in a true English spirit to remove the causes which had occasioned 
such defeat : 

* But, if the South were defeated, what then? Would the Slave States be re- 
admitted into the Union, or would they be allowed to form a separate but subor- 
dinate Republic? There were reasons why the Free States should be content 
with, or even prefer, the latter alternative. They would not be likely willingly 
to give up the control of the Mississippi, or to surrender the coast of Florida, the 
acquisition of which had cost them so much; but they might consent to allow 
the Slave States to be hemmed in by a line from the Potomac, along the Alle- 
ghanies, to the Mississippi, in order to escape the danger and difficulty of solving 
the slave question. But he was by no means sure that the restoration of the 
Union was impossible, although in England it was generally thought that it 
was so. The war might utterly disorganize society in the South. For a time 
the President had forced General Fremont to lower the standard of freedom 
which he had hoisted; but military necessities might compel him to raise it 
again. In that case the war would be ended sooner; but it might leave the con- 

uered anxious for the protection of the conquerors, who would themselves feel 
that it was their duty to reorganize society, and to control the negroes whom they 
had freed. But, even supposing this extreme policy not to be adopted, this 
result might follow from the success of the North. ‘There might be a return in 
the South to the old feeling about slavery. The pro-slavery fanatics would be 
disgraced ; war would have taught the non-slaveholders—the “ mean whites”— 
that it was slavery that made them poor. The slaveholders themselves would 
find slavery less profitable, with India and all the world spurred into competition, 
and with their slaves at best difficult to manage. And so all parties might agree 
to take measures for ultimate abolition, in which case the South and the North 
would both wish to remain in partnership.” 
Mr. Forster concluded with afew remarks upon the duty of England, 
which he conceived was clear: absolute non-intervention. 

“We could not interfere for the North; we should insult them if we tried to 
do so. It would be an eternal disgrace to us if we interfered for the South and 
for slavery, And we must remember that any breach of international law, by in- 
fraction of a legitimate blockade or by a premature recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, contrary to the international rules which we ourselves had laid 
down, would be such intervention.” 

— Mr. Spurgeon lectured on the Gorilla, at his Newington 
Tabernacle, on ‘Tuesday evening. Mr. Layard, M.P., took the chair, 
and introduced the lecturer. He said he had no idea what view Mr. 
Spurgeon would take of the gorilla—whether he would treat him as 


Rie 
geon, instead of Mr. Spurgeon lecturing onagorilla. Mr. du Chailly 
was also on the platform, and a striking theatrical effect was 
duced by a stuffed gorilla standing in a speaking attitude, with ay 
arm outstretched, im the place usually occupied by the lecturer 
Mr. Spurgeon then went through all the principal statements jy 
Mr. du Chaillu’s book, expressing his perfect confidence in the 
truthfulness of the author. A series of dissolving views, reprodugj 
most of the plates in Mr. du Chaillu’s book, were also exhibited 
The immense building was densely crowded in all parts, and the pro, 
ceeds of the charge for admission were to be devoted to the Ban} of 
Hope Union. 

— A public meeting was held, on Wednesday, at the Egyptian 
Hall of the Mansion House, for the purpose of consolidating the 
Metropolitan Evening Classes into a collegiate institution, to be called 
“The City of London College for Young Men.” The Lord Mayor 
presided, and the first resolution was proposed by the Bishop of 
London, in a long and eloquent speech. It was stated that singe 
1848 nearly 6000 pupils had received instruction from thé Metro. 
ee Evening Classes in the following extensive range of subjects ; 
‘rench, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, music (vocal and instrumental), arithmetie, 
political economy, book-keeping, short-hand, chemistry, elocution, 
writing, history, English literature, grammar and composition, and 
Bible instruction. Upwards of 544/. had been received in 1860 from 
the pupils for the funds of the association, but as at present its 
income was derived solely from the payments of the pupils and ocea. 
sional donations, it was necessary it should be either dissolved or 
reorganized upon a self-supporting basis. About 400/. was sub. 
scribed at the meeting for the object in view. It is proposed that 
the college should consist of— 

“A patron, vice-patrons, a president, and vice-presidents—selected from 
among persons eminent in station and friends of education—and members, 
associates, and students. The members are to be divided into two classes— 
affiliated members, who are studying at the college, and student members, who 
are attending some class or classes. Upon certain conditions, small scholarships 
are to be conferred by the council on those who do best in the annual examinations 
of the college; and the title of associate will be conferred by the council, subject 
to certain rules.” 

The management will be entrusted in a great degree to the pupils 
themselves. 

— The Friend of India gives the following statistics relative to 
the class from which the civilians appointed under the competitive 
system are derived. Of the pursuits of the successful candidates of 
1859 and 1860 there were : 


1859 1860. 
“ Officer in the Queen's army... — eens 2 
Ditto in the Indian army 1 nccore 
Ditto inthe navy... — ereeee 3 
Ditto in the militia ... eve ove = seecee 1 
Ditto in the French army... os oo = 1 
Indian Civi! Service ... se oes a 2 
Home ditto ... _ “oo ose -~_— — —_ 2 
Colonial ditto... oe evens 1 
Church clergyman ... ove D  wseve - 
Wesleyan ditto cs ose a — a _ 
Presbyterian ditto... one ose ao 2 @ — 
Law ... Pon a ace = —— a 3 
Medicine... ose ove ae ee 10 
Gentleman... “ GS  ccees = 
Banker iii ‘i one nae en 2 
Butcher ove eee ose ove coo es eee ° 1 
Civil engineer one won rm on . esenen 1 
Linendraper ... oes ove exe ose teeeee 1 
Druggist oe — wi e coo encene 1 
Farmer nee ii wi we S. ccsun 1 
Ironmonger ... one eos ane a 1 
Land agent ... one ooo sa — 1 
Merchant... on ans on ae ae 7 
Organist eve ooo ie _ ese evecee 1 
Printer an “on ove ae on SP ccs 1 
Professor in college ... 2 ccccee 1 
Schoolmaster oe oes one ae mee 1 
Steward ine oes oes _ eos ccesee 1 
Undertaker ... — oe ove coe ceevee 1 
Wine merchant oes ows li a SS now R 1 
Manufacturer wn ove ase | rrr 
Miller... ons ove oe 5. aaees — 
Registrar of diocese ... ese eos wo Lew = 
Secretary to public society ... oe on 2 wees _- 
Upholsterer ... ose ove eve LD ccseee — 
Tailor... mae one one owe ——— _ 
Not named ... i ian nie 5 
Total ... oe a an ar 


Fripay, OcTosper 4TH. 
— Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, addressed his constituents 
on Wednesday evening. In reviewing the principal events of the 
year, Mr. Lindsay said he regretted that thongh the session had 
not been altogether barren, not so much had been done as might 
have been on the great points of reform, retrenchment, and economy, 
the three leading questions upon which the present Administration 
had accepted office. With regard to reform, he feared that the 
“tide in the affairs” of the nation had been lost when the bill of the 
late Administration was rejected, instead of being amended into a 
useful measure. He eond that the great question of reform was 
not lost for ever, but he feared it would be a long time before they 
obtained that wise and prudent measure which was necessary. He 
wished for reform because he thought it would be easier to obtain re- 
trenchment and administrative reform from a new House than from 
the House of Commons as now constituted. The present Govern- 
ment had not done their duty either with regard to reform or re- 


trenchment : 





a first-cousin, or whether he would speculate on the probability of a 
period arriving when Mr. Gorilla would lecture on some Mr. Spur- 


“With regard to the latter, let them refer to those two items alone—the ex- 
penditure connected with the army and the navy—and it would be found that since 
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ecient 
he had the pleasure of addressing them, two years ago, they had spent upon the 


army and navy alone, including the four or five millions for the China war—they 
had spent iu two years of otherwise profound peace no less than 61,000,000/. 


sterling. In the army and navy alone they had spent more money during a 
period of peace than the value of all the ships which this great maritime nation 
and all her colonies and all her possessions owned. They had been importing 
corn, they Were aware, to an enorimous extent for these last two years; yet they 
had spent more money upon the army and navy in two years of peace than 
the value of all the corn they imported in the same period, of all the wine they 
imported, of all the oil, of all the provisions, and, he might add, of all the tobacco, 
of which, he was sorry to say, they used so much. (Laughter.) Let them put 
all these articles together and something move, and they had actually, upon our 
army and navy, spent more than the value of them all put together. Why, 
they knew there must be an end to this. If there was a necessity for it, 
then he said the people of this country would not begrudge the expenditure; 
he, for one, would not lift his voice against it; but, at the very moment when 
they were professing peace with all the world, to be going on with an expenditure 
such 2s that was truly ee Ly tax-gatherer was knocking almost every 
morning at every man’s door, and that taxation was telling very seriously upon 
the ions and sinew of this country—the middle classes, the men with fixed in. 
comes (cheers) ; and it would tell more seriously, he feared, if a state of things 
to which he would thereafter refer unfortunately took place. Now, what had 
they done in regard to economy ? He had shown, at least, that there had been 
no retrenchment. When he psed the word ‘ economy,’ he meant it in this sense 
—what bad they done to give the people of this country value for their money ? 
They might remember some six or seven years ago, when he represented a neigh- 
bouring boreugh, that, in connexion with other gentlemen in London, at the 
breaking out hed the a war, — under the notice of the Government 
the state of things which then existed. They called to the attention of the then 
Administration that there — be an ro Abeta sacrifice, or rather loss of 
money, unless some great administrative changes were made, They pointed 
out 4 Pe Government, and called their studies to certain facts, Scateek Gis 
were the best means of showing an evil, and how that evil could be remedied. 
They told them, for instance, when they were taking away their ships, 
that, instead of sending their own surveyors to Newcastle, to Glasgow, or Liver- 
pool to examine the ships, they required the ships to go from Newcastle, Glasgow, 
or Liverpool to be examined. (Zaug‘ter.) That was a palpable matter that 
needed a. — = yg was made. For twelve months they insisted 
that the ships should go to London, and that the surveyors should not 

0 to the ogee. What was the consequence? The consequence was this, 

that the owner demanded and obtained higher rates than he would otherwise 
have done. They brought forward an instance of an order which was given to a 
ship to proceed from London to Newcastle, on her way to the Crimea, to load 
12 tons of cylinders; and they said they thought Newcastle was not exactly on 
the road from Loudon to the Crimea, and that it was easier for the 12 tons of 
cylinders to be brought to London than for the ship to go to Neweastle and load 
thein. bx called one attention to the want of system in the loading of 
cargoes—that it was not altogether the thing to stow medicines aiid shot into the 
same compartments. ‘Those were palpable matters, and yet there were no steps 
— - ee Po They —_ semember the discussion which took place 
in the House of Commons on the subject, and how his friend, Mr. Layard—w 

he was happy to find, was now = ain and he hoped would prove a ame 
administrative reformer there—how he and Mr. Laing, who had proved himself 
so worthy a financial representative for them in India, and how the humble 
individual before them, were humbled down by the Government of that day, 
because they brought those glaring facts before them which needed reform.” 
The mismanagement in dockyard matters was still worse : 

“ In 1858—59, the late Administration appointed a committee to inquire into 
the management of the dockyards. ‘That committee consisted of practical men. 
They examined the dockyards thoroughly. ‘They brought in a report, saying 
that te ang were utterly necessary to be made. By the time that report 
was brought in, the present Government got i ic ‘ j 
the comanltiee Sead het get that ncn tag tong oy Raneanan 
the charges brought against the administration of the Admiralty by that com- 
mittee were so grave, that the present Government had no other course left than 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the dockyards, aud see whether 
the committee were justitied in the rearks and in the recommendations which 
they made. That committee sonbailt dFdhese most able and independent mem- 
bers—Lord Gifford, Sir Henry Willoughby, and Mr. Dalglish. That commission 
examined thoroughly also into the dockyards, and their report distinctly stated tbat 
in one yard they tound no less than 8000 errors in the books in the course of eight 
months. When they could not find any one in the dockyards who could give them 
the remotest idea of what a ship would cost, they set to work themselves, and by 
&@ great deal of labour, and taking the number of ships which were built in the 
Course of ten years—between 1843 and 1853—as l’embroke Dockyard, they found 
the cost per ton of the bare hull alone, without making an allowance for mterest 
on capital in the dockyard, was 33/. 8s. Sd.; and out of 44 ships which were 
built in that time no jess than 30 of them were vessels of less than 1200 tons’ 
register, Well, with a report of that kind confirming the report of the commit- 
tee, they would have thought that the duty of his hon. friend, Mr. Clarence 
ro ee ya Admiralty in the House of Commons, would have 

£9 down to that House with that report in his hand, and say, *‘ We 
Tegret these things; they are too true, but we see allow them to continue for 
one day longer.’ If he had done that, and the Government had told him that he 
had no right to do so, and had given him the hint to leave office, the people of 
’ country, in spite of our Government, would have carried him back to office, 
acipeee te = ty First Lord of the Admiralty. But instead of that 

_ ent his hon. friend down to the House of Commons, and they said, ‘Oh 

ae teeey, to make a change in the mode of keeping the accounts ;" as 
te 334 £10k eh ee would reduce the cost of building a ship 

be . 2é. per ton! 
Mr. ssanang then proceeded to comment upon what he considered 
pe | = distrust of France, which was manifested so 

VY in this count ry : 

“ » ° . « 
durige "t yee him to a question, which had been a very vexed question 
En Ae, 4 ne dast Session, of Parliament. It was the rivalry in arms between 
ree wre oe rn Sc a men said to the Admiralty that in some respects 
trees bes if he Hoty we ahead of us _in iron ships. Well, that might be very 
sot Doce a -_ gon error, whose fault was it? It was the fault of the 
article. Well. wn ane their my A in the proper quarter, and for the right 
Gavan af Those ry ea. agen and Just before the House rose, besides 
2,090,002 ra - “ met ney tool a vote of 250,0002, being an instalment of 
pe le bui ding of six more W arriors, He said that at all hazards we 
aohnae pipseeyaasar yg spain. > (Loud cheering.) But it wasa most lament- 
perhaps had — bad | — spert ; as France spent, we spent ; and when we 
Wale wea —s rance might have got 75, and the relative position 
a Hanioycien 4 Just m same then as it was now, What was the value of 
utes to then va Sd a iy yng abroad, if they did not endeavour to put 
Satienan onal C ah hear, and cheers. ) But was it the case 
invading England? — Sarg ards at 7“ rate—that France had intentions of 
them for the benefit of thom It ws - ~ jinn are 

. as proved from an analysis that while we were 


army and navy, in all its branches, did not exceed 5,000,0007. How, then, he 
asked, could France be marching ahead of us in maritime superiority if we were 
spending more than double what she was doing ?” 

With regard to America and the cotton difficulty, Mr. Lindsay ex- 
pressed himself thus : - 

“If cotton could not be got down from the plantations to the depdts before the 

rainy season came on they would not get it in England next season, and until the 
blockade was removed cotton certainly could not leave the plantations. Now, as 
it would be some time before cotton was received from India, Jamaica, and else- 
where, he con-idered it the duty of our Government to endeavour to induce the 
Federal Government, in the cause of humanity, toremove the blockade. ( Cheers.) 
Considering the bold stand made by the Confederates, and the strength of the 
South, he thought it almost time that the Governments of England and France 
thought of recognizing the independence of so numerous a body of people. 
(Cheers, and some hisses.) It was evident that the North was not sincerely 
anxious to abolish slavery, which would never be removed by a servile war. The 
separation of North and South was much more likely to accomplish the object. 
(Hear, hear.) In conclusion, the honourable gentleman said he would endeavour 
to do his duty, and carry out the principles upon which he was elected two years 
ago. (Loud cheers.)” 
_— Sir Johu Coleridge explained his views on the new Educa- 
tional Minute to a meeting of the Honiton Church Association, on 
Wednesday. The object of the Association is to bring together the 
supporters of the principal Church Societies in one general meeting, 
at which a representative of each society might attend, and subscrip- 
tions would be received either for any particular society, or for a 
common fund to be applied to whatever society might be deemed 
most in need of support. After alluding to the general merits of the 
Association, Sir John Coledridge said he thought the National 
Society claimed a large share of their support during the present 
year: 

“| will, however, abstain from going into the general merits of the National 
Society, or the mode in which its affairs are conducted, or the great object which 
it has in view; but I suppose that every one of you has heard of—I am sure the 
parochial clergy will go along with me in saying that they have heard of—with 
some degree of alarm a certain official Minute, so called, of the Privy Council, 
lately promulgated, which there is no doubt will have a very considerable—I feel 
I may say a very alarming—effect upon the spread of education through the 
country, and upon the operations of the National Society. (Cheers.) 1 don’t 
mean to enter into the particular merits or demerits of that Minute. It may be 
perfectly wise, and founded upon perfectly good principles, for all | know. I am 
only speakirg, according to the simplest mode of calculation, of what will pro- 
bably be the effect upon different societies and the parochial associations which 
are assisted by the National Society. 1 happened this morning to have a 
letter from the Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. He tells me, as a 
matter of fact, without reflection one way or the other, that the effect of 
the Minute will be to diminish the grant from the public to his college between 
8002. and 900. a year. (Hear, hear.) Only consider what the effect of that is 
upon one institution—upon a college that is at present educating more than 100 
masters for parochial schools throughout the country, and that has done and is 
doing incalculable good. If you look back upon the state of things before the 
college was in existence you will see what masters generally were at that time, 
and their operation upon the community. That is a fair way of looking at it, for 
you must try a great question in a broad way. If you find that that which was 
bad, and negligent, and indolent before, is now founded on a well-known prin- 
ciple that is active in its operation, and that the spread of good teaching through 
the country has very much increased, you are bound in justice to say that it is 
attributable to an agent that came iuto force at that time, and that the operation 
of that agent has tended to produce this good effect. Now, I have given 
you one instance, and if I should not be troublesome I will give you 
another, as to the effect of this Minute upon the parochial schools through- 
out the country; and I have the opportunity ot stating what a careful, 
kind, and dispassionate man has said will be the effect upon his school. We 
find that, instead of receiving in his parish help from the county to the extent 
of 40/. a year, he will for his small school only receive about 9/ a year, Now, 
let us bring to our mind what the effect is on this particular parish. It is 
probable that in that parish the clergyman is the person to make up all defi- 
ciencies in the expense. It constantly happens—and | desire to speak from my 
personal knowledge of what the clergy, generally, throughout the country are 
called upon to do—that, in addition to all his other labours, the country clergy- 
man may be described as being the mainstay of the national school; that is to 
say, he has to answer for all expenses in carrying on the school; and when the 
question is put, ‘Is your school in debt or not?’ and they get the answer ‘ No,’ 
it is only that the clergyman has paid off the debt. Now, it this is the effect of 
the Minute upon the training college in one case, and on the parochial school in 
the other, the question is, ‘ How is this to be met?’ By the unaided assistance 
of the National Society? Not unless we, the public, and the country at large 
come forward to assist it more liberally than we have hitherto done. — 1t received, 
as other societies did, what appeared to be a great shock by the withdrawal of 
the Queen’s Letter, which used to produce 9000/. a year, and which was at once 
taken away. 1 never complained of that, nor ever shall. Let us stand upon our 
own merits and upon our own exertions, and let us r member this, that the 
money which came fgom the Queen’s Letter came out of the pockets of the public. 
Well, is it very much to ask, if you think the object good, that you should give? 
The Society ior the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts by vigorous 
exertions has met its loss, and I think the public ougnt to take care that 
the National Society and the other societies should not suffer by the loss 
of the Queen’s Letters or the diminished grants of the Privy Council. 
Let it come in a gracious stream of charity; let it come in the shape of 
voluntary contributions from ourselves, instead of being taken from us as # por- 
tion of our taxes. (Cheers.) 1 do, therefore, hope that by-and-by you will 
think that the National Society is entitled to very great consideration. (lear, 
hear.) 1 do not, i am sure, wish to interfere with either of the other soc!@ties. 
I look forward, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, to the new code of 
Jaw which has been Barc eres by the Government having this serious and dis- 
tressing effect upon us. Will you forgive me—uas reference las been made to me 
in the report—ia saying that [ took part in framing what is called the Education 
Report? I was one of the commissioners, and I have heard it put forward that, 
with the view to carry out the recommendations of their report, this step with 
respect tothe Minute has been taken. I think that that is most unfair. (Hear, 
hear.) Those who take the trouble to read the report will find several recom- 
mendations, all of which go to form a part of the whole, (4ear.) It is 
therefore unfair to take one and omit the others, and then say that you are acting 
on the recommendations of the commissioners. I disclaim it entirely. 1, for 
one, am ready to stand by them—subject, of course, to having our errors pointed 
out. We do not suppose that we are infallible, or that it has been impossible to 
make mistakes. This I say, ‘ Don’t attribute to the Education Commissioners 
anything that you do. If you take one part, don’t omit the other from cousidera- 
tion.’ [beg your pardon for detaining you so long, and 1 shall now conclude by 
simply moving the adoption and printing the report.” 














Spending 13,000,000/. on our army and navy, the expenditure of France upon her 





— The annual meeting of the Ludiow Agricultural Association 
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took place on Friday last. The proceeding concluded with a dinner, ese late tutor of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, to the missionary Bishopric of 
at which, according to custom, a tenant-farmer presided. Among oe 3 —_ by — mo mena ety the sermon 
those present were Lord Northwick, Viscount Newport, M.P., ie ; ver oh ‘ck . ot ne, Cri “ae gee amy! nipee ss ag of Ut. Barthes. 
H tain Clive, M Mr. Kine Kine, M.P.. Mr. B. Botfield omew’s Church, Moor-lane, Cripplegate, who has been most energetic in pro. 
on. Vaptain Ulive, M.iy, Mr. Aing Ang, M.t., Mr. b. Dotheld, | moting the establishment of the new missionary see. 
M.P., Sir Charles Boughton, &c. &c. The usual series of toasts) Oscar BECKER HAS BEEN LODGED in the House of Correction at Bruchsal, 
were proposed and acknowledged by various speakers. «“ Prosperity in order to commence his term of punishment. In accordance with his request, 
and comfort to the labourers in this and adjoining districts” was his employment during prison life will be that of a joiner. The practice of 


. . é thi Tp , * placing a variety of handicrafts at the option of the prisoners is now general] 
oie by Sir Charles Boughton, who proposed a scheme for securing pursued in German gaols, and has been found to exercise a very favourable = 


etter cottage accommodation for labourers : : fluence upon the habits and morale of the convicts. In Berlin, for instance, a 
i “ Tf I shall not tire you I will give you my views of cottage accommodation. great deal of the carved woodwork for which the town of late has gained some 
From conversations, however, that I have had with various farmers in the neigh- reputation is manufactured by the inmates of Moabit Penitentiary, the majority 
bourhood, I am afraid that the opinions I hold are not those that are generally | of whom did not even know how to whittle a stick before the day of their con- 
entertained by the agricultural interest. I will beg you, however, notwithstanding, | finement. 
to allow me to state them, and it will afterwards, of course, be open to any | ——————____ —— — -— --- — 
gentleman to combat them if he thinks proper. I will out, then, at once, with NOTICE — 
the bone of contention which I imagine will exist between us, and say that I Subscriptions to the ** OVERLAND FRieNb oF INDI 4,” will be received by Mr. A. E 
think the whole of the cottages on un estate ought to be in the landlord’s own | Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. : 
hands. I would have him, on his part, provide amply for the wants of his estate Terms : 
in this respect (say one cottage for fifty acres); these, as I said, to be in the Per Annunt, payable in advance..,....s-sesse0 ss. 
landlord’s own hands, and let solely to agricultural labourers of good character. Postage free. 
(Cheers.) I would have them let at one rent if the occupiers worked off the : —— 


estate (say a rent which would pay five per cent. on the outlay), and at another Sls alee Bo q 

and a reduced rent (probably ha F the snueatt if they world on the estate ; POST SC RIBT e 

but with full liberty to choose their own master. It strikes me that some such Se ae 

arrangement as this would amply protect everybody; it would protect the tenant, ¥ 

inasmuch as it would give him a constant supply of labour close at hand to choose ITALY. 

from—labour whose interest it would be to employ itself for him in preference to (By Telegram through M, Reuter’s Office.) 

other people; it would protect the workman from the caprice of possibly an as Turt, Oct. 4 


unjust mt and, a y, jt — protect the landlord, whose property is often 
most grievously injured under the present plan, and without the possibility of his . : y 
being able to fix tie damage on the right individual. There is cothing ‘in this | 08 board had left that port for the coasts of Dalmatia and Fiume. 
arrangement I have suggested to prevent a farmer making any written agreement sa ‘ ‘ Rome, Oct. 3. 
with a workman for any number of days’, weeks’, or months’ service that they | _ rhe Pope has received the Siamese ambassadors. T he ex-Queen of 
might mutually agree upon ; and I would here point out to the farmers a mistake | Naples was eg at the funeral service performed in honour of the 
they, as it seems to me, often make—that is, in following the prevailing practice | Bourbon soldiers killed last year while fighting against the Gari- 
of this country in having a verbal instead of a written agreement with their men. | baldians and Sardinians. 

(4ear.) If they would follow the latter plan, all that litigation and expense to 


Letters from Venice state that a strong naval expedition with troops 


both parties, with which we are all so familiar at petty sessions, would be avoided, THR ‘ISR: 
and the time of the magistrates would not be wasted in deciding the most difficult : - THLE REICHSRATH, 7 
questions that come before them—not difficult on account of the slightest obscu- A telegram from Vienna, published in the Nord of to-day, states 


rity of the law on this point, but solely difficult from the very conflicting nature | that in the sitting of the Lower House of the Reichsrath, on ‘Tuesday, 
of the evidence from which they have to get the true facts of the case. (Cheers.)’ | M. Claudius moved for the immediate nomination of a commission to 

— The twenty-second anniversary of the Canterbury Diocesan | consist of twelve members, whose duty it should be to draw up a law 
Education Society was celebrated at Maidstone on Thursday. A | on the press. M. Von Schmerling agreed to the motion; but at the 
sermon was preached in the morning by the Rev. Canon Robertson, | Same time he announced that the Government bill on the subject was 
and a meeting was afterwards held in the Town-hall, under the pre- | #teady prepared, and only waited for the sanction of the Emperor 
sideney of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The meeting was ad- | before iy pone posenion me rer ane a ae 
dressed by the Marquis Gunnin, Mr. Deedes, M.P., Mr. Gathorne aoe tees a eee ee ce 
Hardy, M.P., the latter of whom advocated at length the claims of | “*T®* “© “#¢ Same Commission. 
ihe National Society. In reply to a vote of thanks for presiding, : eae . 
the Archbishop of Canterbury referred to the new Education Minute THE PAPAL QUESTION. 
in the following terms : A letter from Turin says : : 

“It had been, as they were aware, proposed to revise the system of national! ‘ Mention has been made of a note on the affairs of Rome drawn up 
grants. He did not say whether to some extent such revisal was not necessary, by Baron Ricasoli and presented to M. Benedetti. An article in the 
for he did not believe the country would be able to employ the vast number of | Opinione speaks of this document, and explains in what respect the 
pupil teachers which had been produced of late years, and he knew instances | )ropositions made in it were considered too liberal by the French 
ny a A or —— feed rag teachers had been drafted to other situations. | Government. The object of this communication is to declare anew to 

> y had benefited by the education which they had received; but it | the Italians that it will be very imprudent to leave the door open for 
was not the intention of the State to train them for their own private | ~~. serwendh f the Catholic Powers in Italian affairs, by placing 
advantage. In other points also, perhaps, some revision of the regulations was | om ECLVeRMOn Ge tee . = | = vi z “ ie “7 mal, oo it 
desirable, for those who had attended to some of the publications which had been | the position of the Pope under their guarantee. An immediate rest 
recently issued would agree with him that the sort of education which had been is not expected here, and no great importance is attached to the nego- 
given to masters of country schools was something more than that which fitted | tiations which are goimg on, except as a means of winning over the 
them for the occupation they were to pursue. The character of the examinations | public opinion of Europe to the Italian cause. As to the reception 
was such as to show that their education was carried to an unnecessary extent, | which the propositions, though so liberal, will obtain from the Court 
but he trusted that the feeling of the country was such that nothing that was | of Rome, no one entertains any illusion.” 
really useful would be suffered to be changed. What had transpired during the reek si = 
last few weeks showed that there was a great desire to mitigate what might 5 ie Kaa 7 
appear severe in the Minute, and to argue the question on principles of common MONEY MARKE 








sense. He was sure that none of them would sorry to see the whole matter . y 

tested and determined on such principles, and he was quite of opinion that great Srock EXCHANGE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

good would ensue to the cause of education from the subject Sane thoroughly | As usual, the number of commercial bills falling due at the end of the 

discussed. ( Cheers.) : quarter causes an additional demand for money, and hence there has 

The proceedings then terminated. been a better inquiry inthe Discount Market this week. The best bills, 
’ however, are taken at 34 per cent., and to-day there was more dispo- 








. sition to do business on lower terms. On the Stock Exchange, the 
Che Court. rate of loans on Government Securities is 2} to 3 per cent. 
Serr. 27.—Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Alice and Prince | The Funds this week have been heavy, a Goelne of fully one-half 
Louis of Hesse, and attended by Lady Churchill, drove yesterday to | Pe cent. having at one period occurred, the public continuing to 
Loch Bulg, aud rode thence on ponies to Inchrory, and also by Don- | effect sales for money. On the other hand, there has been more in- 
side to Tornahash, at which place the carriage was in readiness, and clination to purchase speculatively, and hence the market has recovered 
the Royal part returned in the evening to Balmoral. . from the lowest point reached. Compared with last Friday, Consols 
Serr. 28.—The Queen and Prince Consort walked and drove in the show a decline of about + per cent., the closing prices this evening 
grounds of the ey being 923, 93 for Money, and 934, + for the new Account in November. 
Serr. 29.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by the| he Indian Five per Cent. Loan was exceedingly flat at one eriod. 
Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse, left the Castle yesterday , partly from realizations on the fall in Consols, and on Wednesday 
yen * half-past eight o’clock, and drove by Castleton to the yas 1023. A rally, however, subsequently took place to 103 
Jerry Shiel, at which place ponies were in waiting. ‘The Royal party |'° 2" ., _ . . . awe > week 
rode thence up Glen I a y Loch Dulochan and Beinn na Man, to In Foreign Stocks, Mexican relapsed in the earlier part * —> - k, 
Loch Aven. Her Majesty returned in the same manner, and reached but has since shown more steadiness. Buenos Ayres _ s have 
the Castle at a quarter-past eight in the evening. ’ fallen considerably on the breaking off of the negotiations: yt gos 
Oct. 1.—The ey accompanied by the Princess Alice and Prince with the Argentine Confederation, and the expected yg ae of war. 
Arthur, and attended by Lady Churehill drove yesterday up Glen | Purkish Six per Cents. are dull on the disturbances in Montenegro. 
Muick, where ponies were in waiting, and Her Majesty drove over the | Brazilian and Spanish Stocks have been in rather rec ad agen 9 
Coils home. Princess Hohenlohe accompanied the Queen to the Glen | ,, The Railway Market has fluctuated rather ot ) He = se 
of Muick, and drove back again. time a severe fall had been experiencec in most 0 tl ° ~ ng stocks. 
Ocr. 2:—The Queen and the Prince Consort, accompanied by the | A marked rally then ensued, and at one time considera - op ts 
Princess Hohenhole, drove to Castleton yesterday afternoon. | was shown, but this afternoon the t endency has again been less steady. 
, In colonial descriptions, Great Western of Canada shares have been 
7 oom iee s little affected by the announcement that no dividend will be proposed 
. Riiscellaneons. for ny past half-year. Indian Guaranteed Stocks are fairly main- 
CONSECRATION OF THREE Bisnors.—The consecration of three Bishops of satned. +) : bees . . isi 
the Church of England—one English, one colonial, and one missionary, : ex- F ores railway q shares | ve been a ee a6 ea oe 
cted to take place in Westminster Abbey, on Friday, November 1, being the | ©°Y ered from a reduction m CRS COMMCRCSMENE C eC Woek. 
estival of All Saints. The three gentlemen who are then to be raised to the | Mcan securities remain heavy. ae Pre — os 
episcopal bench are: Dr. Thomson, to the Bishopric of Gloucester and Bristol ; In the Miscellaneous Department British mining shares have been 
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Dr. Caulfield, to the colonial Bishopric of Nassau (Bahamas); and Mr. ‘T.N. | more offered, but foreign were firm, United Mexican and St. John del 
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Rey in particular showing an advance. The former company have 
eived very satisfactory advices from the mine. 

The arrivals of specie this week comprise the Tasmanian, with 
656,500/., from_the West Indies; the Oneida, from Brazil, with 
120,000/. ; the Ceylon, from Alexandria, with 11,0S0/. and a small 
amount of gold and silver from the Contineut. The exports consist 
of 12,800/., by the Asia, to New York ; 12,580/. to the West Indies; 
and 64,252/. to Egypt, India, and China. 

About 150,000/, to 160,000/. in gold was purchased by the Bank 
to-day. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 























| Friday. | Friday. 
|—— oe 
3 per Cent Consols ... } 92% (Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.........0 | Sbut 
Ditto for Account. 93 India Stock, 10} per Cent seeeeeees 2214 

3 per Cents Reduced . bY) Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem ... dis 
New 3 per Cents .. 91h Exchequer Bonds, 500/.... dis 
‘Annuities 1880... -| —— India Bonds, 4 per Cent....... eeees dis 
Annuities 1885 coos 153 | 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
bP ramtlt...cocrcosevecseeesonceosed 4}p. Ct, —f.—. 
Mexican % } 





Austrian 



























































































































Belgian i ate 264 
Ditto — |Peruvian.. 4—-| — 
Brazilian... —_ 99} | Portuguese 1s Is) 
Buenos Ayres _ 86 | Russian .. ae ‘ations 
Chilian ... —| Sardinian. 5) 
Danish 5 —)| — Spanish 3 —] 50 
Ditto ...... 3— — /bDitto Newl > ams 2 
Dutch (2x. 12 Guilders) 23 — — _ |Ditto Passive a ee 
Ditto : 4 —!) — (Turkish ..... i—_ R44 
Fren 3 — —f.—c. Venezueia..... 3 —| 203 
SHARES, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
RAILWAYs— BANKs— 
Bristol and Exeter......ccccereseee 4 Australasian ........... - 64 
Caledonian ,......+« ° 100} British North American 524 
Chester and Holyhead PR Pa 2 
Eastern Counties ...... 24 ome 
Edinburgh and Glasgow —e_— Commercial of London .......... —— 
Giaszow and South-Western... Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. —— 
Great NOrtherM .......cecceeeeeeeees 108 LonJdon......... —-- 
Great South. and West. Lreland London and ¢ og 
4ireat Western sania Lond. Chrtd. Bank « ia 24 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..... London Joint Stock...... 325 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... London and Westininster 674 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast National Bank ....... —- 
Lou ton and Blackwall .......... National Provincial . — 
London and North-Western.... New South Wales... . 
London and South-Western ... Oriengal ....... «| 51j 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln Ottoman . 173 
Midland ...cccocccocccccsscccccessccees Provincial of lreland . 883 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland) South Australia ....... 
North British .. Union of Australia — 
North-Eastern—Berwic ~ Union of London .. 27 
North-Eastern—York ............ CBN nccesonccounecnerecsnscsesecvecuss oe 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton Docks— | 
Scottish Central East and West India ............. i—_— 
Scottish Midland ... —S LONGO ......00seeeeee2 -| 605 
South-Eastern and Dover 784 St. Katharine i— 
Eastern of France .... -— ViGROER... ccccccccccesvesencccescsseses 
East Indian..... a i 101, MuisceELLANEOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ....... —— Australian Agricultural ......... 29 
Grand Trunk of Canada....... —— British American Land . 
Great Indian Peninsular...... ose Camads....cc.cccccccccceee — 
Great Western of Canada.... o Crystal Palace | & 
Paris and LYOMS ......0.00ee++ — Electric Telegraph .. —_— 
Mixes— General Steam ..... — 
RMATANAR ..0.cccccreveesecccccseccce London Discount .. .| a 
Brazilian Imperial .. | National Discount.. _ 4 
Ditto St. John del Re 42g Peninsular and Oriental! Steam 68 
Cobre Copper.. Royal Mail Steam .. ° 524 
eeeee — South Australian ..........ce000 «+ 33g 


Rhymney Iron .. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OcT. 1. 

Bankrupts.—Charles Harris, Stratford-le-bow, I x, ironmonger—John Emin 
ton Salisbury, leather-seller—Thomas Goldsmith, Norwich, baker—Jesse Frid 
lington, Southorp Mill, Northamptonshire, miller— William and James Butter” 
field, Tunstall, Staffordshire, earthenware manufactures—Thomas and Henr- 
Leavesley, Coventry, silk dyers—Richard Bradley, Handsworth, Staffordshire, broke- 
—William Robinson, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer—James Nixon, late of Melbourne, 
and Liverpool, merchant—Thomas Lord, Todmorden, Lancashire, cotton-spinner— 
William and Benjamin Spencer, Bury, Lancashire, stage-carriage proprietors—James 
Worruil, briersill-head, near Rochdale. licensed victualler. 

Scotch Sequestrations. —W. King, Kilmarnock, victualler—W. Inglis, Elgin, cabinet- 
maker—J. Esplin, Forfar, wright. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ocr. 4. 

_ Ba krupteies Annulled.—Eleanor Pengree Kobertson, Gloucester, inn-holder and 
vintner—William Conway James, Llanvrechva Lower, Monmouthshire, tin-plate 
manulacturer, 

Bankrupts.—Joel Peters, Lee, Kent, builder—Robert Manders, Exeter, tailor— 
Henry Kelly, Dale-place, Wandsworth,(builder and contractor—James Nutt, Cheap- 
side, silversmith and jeweller—Charles buttery, York, draper—William Brown Leay 
Leek, Staffordshire, brewer—James Brewster Gray, Bromley, Middlesex, draper, 
and milliner—William Willius, Norwich, scrivener—Charles Duff, Park-road, Peck- 
ham, and Crane-court, Fleet-street, printer—Charles Waters Banks, Chapter-house- 
eourt, City, and Dover-road, printer and publisher. 

















BIRTH. 

On the 2nd inst., at 68, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, the Hon. Mrs. Hervey St 

Jobn Mildmay, of a daughter. : 
: MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th ult., at Repton, by the Rev. Harpur Crewe, cousin of the bride, Ion 
Turne r, Esq., 16th Lancers, only son of Dr. and Mrs. Turner, of Kensington, to 
Louisa Harpur Crewe, only daughter of Edmund Crewe, Esq., of Repton-park, 
Derbyshire, and niece of the late Sir Georze Crewe, B urt., of Caulke Abbey, Staf- 
fordshire, 

On the Ist inst., at the Cath edral, Liandaff, by the Very Rey. the Dean, assisted 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Crawley, the Rey. Walter Hugh Earle Welby, third 
son of Sir Glynne Earle Welby-Gregory, Bart., of Denton Hall, in the county of Lin- 
coln, to Frances Olllivant, youngest daughter of the Lord Bishop of Liandaff. 

_ On the 2nd inst., at St. Mary's, Chelsea, by the Right Rev. Dr. Manning, Sir John 
Simeon, Bart., of Swainston, isle of Wight, to the Hon. Catherine Dorothea Colville, 
second daughter of the late Gen. the Hon. Sir Charies Colville, G.C.B. 

DEATHS. 
_ On the 26th ult., at Madrid, Loftus Charles Otway, Esq., C.B., H B.M.’s Consul- 
General at Milan, only son of the late General Sir Loftus Otway, C.B., &c 

On the 28th ult., at Brooke House, Leamington, Sir James Milles Riddell, Bart., 
of Sunart, Argyleshire. 

On the 28th ult., at Baden-Baden, Evelyn Anne Frances, eldest daughter of Lord 
and Lady Augustus Loftus, aged thirteen years and nine monhths 

On the 30th ult., at Seaton House, Aberdeenshire, Elizabeth, wife of Lieutenant- 
General the Lord James Hay. 

On the 30th ult., at Hastings, deeply lamented by all who knew her, Katherine, 
the wife of Vice-Admiral Sir George Lambert, K.C.B. 





| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


| —-e-— 
| THE FEELING OF LIBERATES ON POLAND. 
|THE commentators on Montalembert have justly exposed 
the weakness of his recent appeal for Poland. The 
| accomplished Legitimist laid himself open to ridicule in 
,every brilliant phrase. Raising the banner of the nationali- 
ties he called on Russia to free her unhappy victim, while 
he denounced the nationality and freedom happier Italy 
had already achieved. Appealing always to liberty as the 
holy thing ravished from Poland, he derided the claim of 
the Romagnese to the possession he so highly extolled. 
He expressed, in no cloudy phrase, his hopes of ulti- 
mate revolution, and told the Poles their admiration for 
the greatest of revolutionists would at once extinguish 
|the future he ventured nevertheless to predict. He exalted 
|to the skies the old constitution of Poland, probably the 
jonly one ever framed by man which freemen were better 
| without, and called on a nation to maintain its historic 
| rights by bravely putting off coloured breeches, and heroically 
abstaining from the waltz. A manifesto so full of epigram and 
| prejudice, eloquence and feeble counsel, honour to freedom, 
jand contempt for the youngest of free races, has probably 
| never excited the smiles and the admiration of Europe. 
/It has been answered even in France, and has done no 
|harm, unless it be harm to convince the Pope that one 
| great intellect still believes in him, and to warn the Emperor 
| of Russia that those who acknowledge Henri Cing believe 
‘only in Catholie Legitimacy. We wish we could say the 
{same of his commentators, but unfortunately the ridicule 
'showered on the pamphlet has bespattered also the cause 
| which it upholds, and Poland suffers for the misfortune of 
being defended by an eloquent Ultramontane and bemoaned 
| by a Legitimist rhetorician. The real state of the country 
is forgotten because unreal charges have been exposed, and 
| English feeling, always slightly bewildered on the Polish 
question, is more inclined than ever to seek relief in an 
apathetic acquiescence. It may be as well before the next 
massacre lets loose once more the flood of impotent pity, to 
examine what it is which English Liberals feel rather than 
see to be unjust in Poland. 

It is not her subjection to the Czar. No Englishman at- 
tempts to deny that Poland may prosper though a Romanoff 
of Holstein-Gottorp happen to be her king. The Poles have 
no dynasty of ther own fixed in the popular affection by 
centuries of loyalty, and may as well be ruled by the House 
they have found it so impossible to shake from the throne as 
by any other. The Poles themselves, indeed, raise no ery 
against that House except for what it does, and the charge of 
want of nationality does not apply to thrones. No throne, 
except the Sultan’s, is national. All Europe is, with the 
exception of France, ruled by the stock of Henry the Fowler, 
which, if pedigree be the test, is foreign to all countries save 
Saxony, and France is governed by a Prince who, if he has a 
| nation at all, must be reckoned as an Italian. The right of 
‘the Czars in Poland is as good as that of the Hohenzollerus 
‘in Silesia, and to attack either on any but the revolutionary 
ground is to upset needlessly the whole system of European 

descent. 

| Nor do English Liberals sympathize wholly with Poland 
on the ground of her nationality. They repudiated the parti- 
tion just as warmly before that cry had been heard of, and 
are by no means prepared to adopt as a law of morals a prin- 
ciple which, pushed to its conclusions, would reorganize 
Europe, annex Wales to Brittany, and give Spain an inde- 
feasible right to hanker for the half of the American conti- 
nent. The Pole is searcely more foreign to the Russian than 
the Highlander was a ceatury since to Englishmen, and the 
composite British people are not apt to rely on antiquarians for 
their polities, or ethnologists for fitting subjects of sympathy. 
They do not affirm, for example, that if the Poles accepted 
fusion with Russia, if they chose of their own will to rank 
themselves with the empire as the Irish rank themselves 
with Britain, there would still be an unendurable wrong 
committed by those who accepted that alliance, though 
Polish nationality would have lost even more than it has 
already. 

‘The cause of their sympathy for Poland lies, we believe, in 
this, that a great country filled with a great though mer- 
curial race, which bas rendered lasting services to civilization, 
|is subjected to a government under which civilization and 
| progress are impossible, which crushes alike all new ideas, 

and all ancient prosperity, under which thought, discussion, 
| learning, science, commerce, every movement which gives to 
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life animation and colour, every emotion which distinguishes 
a European from an Asiatic or a savage, is steadily and 
effectually suppressed... We talk too much of the woes of the 
Poles who hates Russia, till men half believe that but for 
politics the Polish condition would be almost endurable. 
Let us take the case of a Pole who has accepted Russia, who 
prefers the idea of empire to the reality of citizenship—a 
man, for example, in whom Panslavism is a conviction, and 
see what life offers for him. He can have, to begin with, 
no divilized education. Even if the Government had not 
extirpated the means for public instruction, he would still 
have to acquire the little knowledge it is deemed safe to 
convey through a semi-barbarous foreign tongue, to ex- 
pend, that is, the time devoted to education in acquiring 
only its medium. As he advances in life, the intellectual 
horizon closes in. He can obtain no books except by 
stealth, no newspapers except gazettes, no means of 
keeping pace with the march of Europe except such 
as are acquired by fraud. If he devotes himself to 
politics he is suspect, if to science he is left without hope, 
if to agriculture he must remain without society. Opinion is 
forbidden, and facts are shut out. All careers, even the 
most common, are inexorably barred. There are no liberal 
professions on which to enter. The advocate is unknown, 
the priesthood fit for peasants only, the army no place for a 
man the Emperor distrusts, the mechanical professions— 
engineering, perhaps, excepted—utterly without scope. 
Study is practically prohibited, and the Pole without estates 
is driven to be what he usually is, an idler without ease, a con- 
noisseur in music, a gossip, and a dreamer. There is no 
healthy life possible in Poland, except for innkeepers and 
peasants, and as life does not reverence Czars, it takes un- 
healthy directions. The intellect crushed down, the unhappy 
Pole has still, perhaps, a right to the comforts of a pig? 
Nothing of the sort. But that man can bear anything, every 
prominent Pole must live in incessant terror. He is liable, 
whatever his political sympathies, to all the evils inherent 
in searching despotism. If he offends the governor he is 
sent to Siberia, if he irritates the general he will be shot, if he 
annoys the police he is in danger of incessant arrest and im- 
risonment. If he talks too much he is warned, if he trades 
e must bribe the officials, if he has a claim in court it will 
be decided by interest. He cannot criticize authority even on 
municipal matters,an agitation for better gutters is dangerous, 
and arguments for free trade are incendiary. If he wants to 
travel, he must seek a permission often refused; if he stays at 
home, he is subject to the never resting authority of a host 
of his inferiors, who, as police agents, are invested with the 
whole power of the Government. He cannot select his 
clothes, his music, or even his prayers at his own discretion. 
The middle class of Poland, what of it remains, is subject to 
a supervision only to be compared to that endured by a con- 
vent, or by ticket-of-leave men under an inspector who dif- 
fers with the philanthropists, a surveillance which crushes 
every faculty of the mind, and destroys even the freedom of 
the body. Venetia, except in matters of taxation, is not more 
compressed than Poland, and the only reason why Poles are 
not equally embittered is, that the Russian governs like 
tyrannical genius, snd the Austrian like an oppressive 
fool. Whether, as some observers believe, from the innate 
manliness and bonhommie of the Russian character, or as we 
rather imagine from the stern severity with which they 
maintain their internal discipline, it is quite certain that 
the Russians do not excite a hate like that which is 
felt to Austrians. They did not even in Hungary, and 
to this hour the Pole who can be silent on Russian mis- 
government, cannot contain his wrath at the position of 
his countrymen in Gallicia. The tyranny now reigning 
in Warsaw needs not the aggravation of Polish con- 
tempt to be a shame and a mischief to all European 
society. Ten millions of men, brave, capabie, and versatile, 
with a character full of originality, and a history full oi 
example, are blotted effectually from the list of the Euro- 
— peoples. It is not that they can do nothing as Poles, 

ut that they can do nothing as Gallicians or men of 
Cracow, that whatever of power exists in them is as much 
lost as if they were all dead. The national strength is ex- 
hausted in a protracted endurance which has not even hope 
for its end. Knglish Liberals are accustomed to bemoan the 
position of Irishmen under the penal laws. Inmagine that 
position to be really what O’Connell used to assert, but in- 
tensified by silence, Major Sirr permanent governor of Ireland, 
and no Englishry to plead feebly and occasionally for the 
wronged, and we have some faint idea of the position of a 
Pole under a moderate governor anda lenient Czar. Under 


Nicholas he was a convict instead of a ticket-of-leave. Jj 
is this state of affairs, this tremendous vade in pace pro- 
nounced against a whole country and an entire race, which 
rouses the sympathies of English Liberals, and not the 
fervid talk about the Jagellons, or the womanish weepin 
over unhappy Poland so often thrown in their teeth. Ang 
if these things be not sound reasons for sympathy, jf 
this arrest of a nation under a lettre de cachet be not 4 
subject for comment or reprehension, why do we give 
liberty to slaves, or exult because Poerio is no longer a sub. 
ject of Francis II? 





AMBIGUOUS COUNSELS TO THE NORTHERN 
STATES. 

: policy of the greater part of the English press op 

the American war continues to be ambiguous and em. 
barrassing. A few weeks ago our respected contemporary, 
the Keonomist, did us the honour to single us out for caly 
and dignified animadversion, merely for complaining of the 
not very generous temper manifested in the English treatment 
of the North. Since then there have been indications of g 
certain candid self-reproach for its Southern proclivities in 
the columns of that unimpassioned journal. Last week it 
admitted that disapprobation of the North might have glided 
too often into sympathy with the South, and made a gigantic 
intellectual effort to recover, by reason, the equipoise which 
bias of sentiment had disturbed. It was not, perhaps, 
very successful. There remained at the bottom of its 
anxiously balanced periods the same unresolved antithesis 
which we perceive in almost all the more influential mani- 
festoes of the English press—those of the Daily News, of 
course, excepted. “ We earnestly advise—we anxiously en- 
treat you,” it says, in effect, to the North, “not to throw 
yourselves into the hands of the rash and insane men 
who would precipitate emancipation. Ifyou do, you lose all 
the unanimity which has hitherto prevailed. The Northern 
Democrats will join issue openly with you, and paralyze your 
government. The last hope of compromise with the offended 
and affrighted rebels vanishes at ence. You proclaim a war 
to the knife, and destroy all hope, not only of reunion, but 
of peace, until one party or the other has actually subjugated 
its rival. Be warned, therefore, by us, and restrain such 
fanatics as General Fremont and his partisans.” Thus 
speak the English organs, with carefully tempered wisdom. 
And their counsel, if timid, is so far at least intelligible. 
But then they add, with naif simplicity, “Think not, how- 
ever, that in adopting this advice you will gain or entitle 
yourselves to an atom of hearty sympathy from England. 
Were, indeed, this a war to wipe out the guilt of slavery 
from the Union, the English nation would greet it 
with loud and eager enthusiasm. But nothing can be 
more untrue. Look to the declarations of your leaders, 
and the terms on which the North confessed its willing- 
ness to compromise the struggle at the very outset. It 
is clear that opposition to slavery has nothing to do with 
it. No doubt” (they add in hasty parenthesis) “ the plat- 
form of the Republican party was the absolute limitation of 
slavery, and no doubt it was this which mainly gave offence 
to the South. Still this is not, and has never been, an anti- 
slavery war, and till it is, how can you dare to look for Eng- 
lish sympathy ? The North has carefully cut itself off from 
the advantage of high ground on this subject. Had it been 
otherwise, the English people would have cheered it on to a 
man. But now do not complain of our indifference, for you 
postpone slavery to Union, and we think Union not to be 
weighed for a moment against the evil of slavery.” The alter- 
native so pressingly urged by our contemporaries is this : —“If 
you make it a war of emancipation we shall think you madmen, 
and tell you so, though the ignorant instincts of Englishmen 
will support you. And if you follow our counsel in holding 
a tight rein on the Abolitionists, we shall applaud your 
worldly wisdom, so far; but shall deem it our duty to set 
forth continually that you have forfeited all claim to the 
popular sympathy of England.” We see, therefore, that 
there are three courses open to the North, with three diffe- 
rent sets of results as regards English public opinion: First, 
they may go on with the war on its present footing, disa- 
vowing all anti-slavery motives, of which the result is,—cold 
contempt from all “enlightened” English politicians, and 
utter indifference in the masses. Next, they may extend the 
issue to the full dimensions of an anti-slavery war, from 
which they will reap a good deal of fanatical and ignorant 
sympathy, but the gravest reproaches of the wise. Lastly, 
they may make peace and acknowledge the South, which 





would meet with enlightened approbation here as the “ tardy 
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wisdom of painful experience,” while the English people at 
Jarge would lose all their sympathy with the North, and the 
Lincoln administration would fall amidst tempests of popular 
jndignation in the Free States. Well may the North say to 
such enlightened advisers, “ Miserable counsellors are ye 

” 

But the truth peeps out clearly enough from the midst of 
this ambiguous counsel. England at large would ‘heartily 
sympathize with a war in which General Fremont and his 

arty had the direction of affairs, though the leading organs 
of the English press would shudder at so short and sharp a 
remedy for a disease that may otherwise be destined to poison 
the South for another century or centuries. At the same 
time, till this course is definitively adopted, there can be no 
definitive crystallization of parties in England. The retro- 

des will still handle, with ill-omened dexterity, their 
double weapon ; on the one side, dissuading the North from 
decisive measures, on the other, improving the occasion of 
Northern irresolution in order to dissuade the English 
people from lending them its quickening sympathy, or stimu- 
lating the progress of anti-slavery policy there. 

This being the case, we think it would become the 
thoughtful organs of English opinion to put by the equi- 
yocal tone in which they now speak, and at once strive to 
sway English opinion in what they believe to be the true 
direction. If they think the North right in evading the anti- 
slavery issue, let them try to bring round England to that 
view instead of endeavouring to throw popular discredit on 
the Federal Government for declining measures which they 
themselves disapprove. It is scarcely creditable for the very 
advisers who have done the most to dissuade the North from 
adopting the anti-slavery issue, now to exclaim with ill- 
disguised triumph, in the words of Monday’s Times, “ It 
must be remembered that the North has now lost the 
chance of establishing a high moral superiority by a decla- 
ration against slavery. That ground might have been taken 
with infinite credit at an earlier period, but, after the tender- 
ness with which the South and its institutions have been 
treated up to the present momeut, it is too late to allege 
Negro emancipation as the real object of the war, or to 
claim the merit of so lofty a principle of action.” Let these 
advisers at least take the responsibility of the course they 
have advised, and not taunt the North with rejecting a policy 
which they have urged it from the very first to forego. 

For ourselves, we have no hesitation in saying that we 
believe the boldest course would be the wisest. The Union 
can never be restored again with the old canker at the roots. 
If the South is to be conquered, it must be by a war of 
principles such as men will sacrifice their life and prosperity 
to serve. It is idle to talk of formal constitutionalism now. 
The form of the constitution has been broken a hundred 
times already, and it is clear that the President must choose 
between the permauent unconstitutionalism of disunion and 
the temporary unconstitutionalism of the only policy which 
can extirpate the roots of the disunion sentiment. It is the 
collision of vital interests between Free States and Slave 
States which has caused the war. Every one admits this. 
Well, then, a President who has risked so much as Mr. 
Lincoln can scarcely go wrong by risking somewhat more, 
and striking at the springs of this conflict of interests. If 
he removes General I’remont, and tries to carry on the war 
on the quasi-legal basis on which he began it, he will alienate 
all who have their heart in the matter without gaining a single 
step on the South. It were better far to take the disinter- 
ested advice of our principal contemporaries, and recognize 
at once the independence of a Southern Slave Republic, 
which might soon spread over Mexico and the isthmus, than 
carry on languid hostilities, with scanty means, urged by no 
better principle than that of an imperial ambition. If the 
dragon, whose teeth have produced this alarming crop of 
seceding warriors, is so dear to the North that they wish to 
guarantee its safety, it would surely be better to leave those 
warriors themselves unmolested. They can protect their 
own without guarantees from the North. They can do no 
more for their own institutions with the guarantees, but 
unfortunately they can in that case do much also to weaken 
and embarrass the guaranteeing power. 


M. REUTER. 
\ REUTER is becoming a nuisance. Personally, we are 
e told, he is deserving of all commendation as a most 
energetic man who early perceived the monopoly the tele- 
graph must acquire in the transmission of intelligence, who 
has simplified telegraphic communication, and who has laid 
the foundation of a fortune by lessening newspaper expenses. 








We have no quarrel with M. Reuter, who is, we imagine, 
simply a very keen-sighted speculator, and whose action, like 
that of most other keen-sighted speculators, is generally bene- 
ficial, but the system which bears his name is by no means an 
unmixed blessing. The monopoly is far too exclusive. In 
England, at all events, M. Reuter has complete possession of 
the main channel through which information reaches the 
public ; and as he is dependent upon his agents, politicians, 
traders, and the Stock Exchange are all equally at the merey 
of a knot of irresponsible men, whose sources of information 
are unknown, who may be prejudiced to any degree, and 
many of whom could not be checked, much less punished, 
except after an interval of months. M. Reuter looks, of 
course, to business returns, and in his selection of agents 
must be guided far more by business habits, promptitude, and 
honesty, than by either acumen or absence of political feel- 
ing. In some cases, as for example in the East, where his 
agents are almost of necessity not selected at all but ap- 
pointed en masse—the agent for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company being always, we believe, Reuter’s—he has 
no guarantee except for character, and the Indian tele- 
grams, for example, are almost invariably “ European” in 
tone. At all events, however excellent his correspondents 
may be, there is an obvious disadvantage in all the news of 
the world filtering to England through a single channel fed 
by rivulets which may be flavoured to any extent unseen. 
{t may be said that the agency in this respect differs nothing 
from a newspaper oflice, and the assertion 1s perfectly correct. 
But the newspaper is watched and corrected by hundreds of 
acute and eager rivals, with different interests, hostile views, 
aud separate means of information, by Parliament, and by the 
thousand channels through which intelligence permeates well- 
informed circles. Reuter’s agency is not corrected at the 
time by anybody. In very great crises a conspicuous event 
might be reported direct to the newspaper oflices by their 
own agents, and the Government has always separate in- 
formation, but the general run of European news, and all 
news from countries beyond the newspaper limit, is prepared 
for the public eye by a single firm. Any newspaper which 
was alone in England would become in a few months a 
dangerous tyranny, and M, Keuter’s newspaper is for early 
intelligence alone in England. It is open to its director to 
modify Euglish feelings, and with them English polities, to 
an indefinite degree, only by giving a bias to a narrative of 
absolute facts. Power like this in the hands of the best man 
on earth would require watching, and when placed as it is in 
the hands of a firm which must be dependent on hosts of other 
men, becomes infinitely more formidable. 

[t is not a sullicient answer to say that no mischiefs have 
hitherto arisen from this monopoly. We willingly allow the 
general fairness of the telegrams issued from the agency, 
and the remarkable intelligence and promptitude with which 
the news is condensed and forwarded. But there is still 
enough apparent on the face of these messages to suggest 
the evils which may, or rather must, be latent in such a 
system. We are scarcely aware how far M. Reuter can 
keep his agents independent of official influence, but no one 
who has studied politics at all reads a telegram from Poland 
except to ascertain the Russian view of any disturbance 
which may have occurred ; telegrams from Kome are very 
Roman indeed in their theory of events; and telegrams 
from America always appear to have been drawn up by 
some one with Southern sympathies. In the two former 
cases no particular mischief is done. A Russian account, 
with the necessary additions, is just as trustworthy as a 
Polish one with the necessary deductions, and nobody ever 
believes anything good or bad from Rome. But a Southern 
bias in the telegraph is a misfortune, for first impressions on 
battles and proclamations are apt to give public opinion an 
incurable twist. ‘The very utmost was made of the Federal 
defeat at Bull’s Run, and to this hour the idea that the Con- 
federates mean to prohibit the export of cotton till the 
blockade is broken rests chiefly upon an additional telegram 
which emanated from the agency. We do not suppose M. 
Reuter cares sixpence about the result of the contest, the 
contest itself, not its consequence, being the source of his 
profit; but it-is something to the public to know whether 
the messages are prepared by a man who thinks with Mr. 
Seward, or feels with Jefferson Davis, or raves with “ Man- 
hattan.” A bias in a long-continued series of telegrams 
operates as powerfully as one in a newspaper, and over a far 
wider area of opinion, and in this case the telegraph is 
undoubtedly a friend of the Secessionists. Moreover, 
whether it be so or not, it is on M. Reuter’s good sense and 
moderation that the public is dependent, and the public, 
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having no control whatever, except as to facts, over M. 
Reuter, that dependence is in itself decidedly mischievous. 
Suppose, for example, that the English telegraph had an- 
nounced in Prussia several times, “ Great excitement still 
manifested in the Macdonald case,” it would have reported 
a fact which would seem to be confirmed not only by news- 
papers but despatches. Yet the effect of that irritating 
message would be entirely incorrect, one-half of England 


’ certainly thinking the official reclamations had been pushed 


too far, and the remainder discussing the affair simply as a 
passing item of news. , 

It is much easier to describe the evil than to point out the 
remedy, which, indeed, can be found only in the reduction of 
cost which competition and new inventions may one day pro- 
duce in this mode of communication. M. Reuter has really 
diminished newspaper expenses, and no single paper could 
now bear the expense of maintaining an effective rivalry. But 
that fact only increases the necessity for watchfulness on the 
part of the public, and the most suspicious and stringent 
supervision on that of M. Reuter; and it is watchfulness, 
and not a change of system, for which we at present plead. 


THE MEETING AT COMPIEGNE. 

(3 politicians should speculate on the visit of the King 

of Prussia to Compiégne is hardly a matter for sur- 
prise. There are quite sufficient facts to justify specula- 
tion. The Emperor Napoleon is known to rely on personal 
interviews to an extent which excites the horror of diplo- 
matists. He has, moreover, already wet the King once, and 
the visit now to be paid was last year refused, almost 
avowedly on political grounds. The German kings whom 
his Prussian Majesty invited to see fair play are this year 
left out of the game, and the only European sovereign who 
could possibly profit by the dismemberment of Belgium is 
invited in their stead. An alliance between Prussia and 
France would undoubtedly upset all European politics, 
modify the relations of every State to every other, diminish 
the importance of three of the Five Powers, seriously influ- 
ence the aspect of Italian affairs, and perhaps inaugurate the 
cycle of war Lord Herbert so eloquently predicted. There 
is reason enough for conjecture, even among statesmen, and 
the fldneur politicians have all Europe to redistribute at their 
will, and are delighted with rumours which no one can on 





the instant expose, and which are far too important, even if 


false, to be passed in silent contempt. 

That the visit may produce important results it would be 
folly to question; but the observers who see in it a new 
menace of extending France to the Rhine, omit, we think, 
some important elements in the affair. That France de- 
sires and the Emperor hopes for this acquisition may be con- 
ceded at once, without much affecting the main point of the 
question—the extent and nature of the European resistance, 
If Germany will not defend the Rhine, the Rhine, of course. 
cannot be defended, and this is the secret fear of those who 
entertain any fears at all. Will Prussia sell the Rhenish 
provinces? Twelve months ago the answer would have been 
peremptorily in the negative; but a change is said to have 
come over the councils of Berlin. The desire for the head- 
ship of Germany is said to be far more keen, the “ isolation” 
of Prussia far more bitterly felt, and the uselessness of rely- 
ing on England far more thoroughly perceived. The eyes of 
Prussian statesmen turn wistfully towards France, and there 
are not wanting those who assert that the Italian drama is to 
be recast, with King Frederick William for Victor Ema- 
nuel, and the Rhenish provinces for Nice and Savoy. It 
may reassure the tiniid if they recollect that the King of 
Prussia is still not Germany, and that wholly apart from all 
the difficulties raised by principle, honour, patriotism, and 
such-like trifles, there is one dilemma still to be solved before 
any such scheme could be seriously contemplated. 

That dilemma is simply to reconcile French assistance with 
German sympathy. We may concede that without the ac- 
quiescence of France a united Germany is all but impossible, 
and that a sovereign might for such a prize act as Victor 
Emanuel has done for one equally great. But the second 
condition of a German sympathy, is almost as necessary as the 
first. Victor Emanuel carried the Italians with him, but the 
Germans, even for unity, are not prepared to give up the 
Rhine, or sacrifice a people of their own race and their 
own tongue. It is because the Prussian House is con- 
sidered faithful that Germans have turned to it in despair of 
dther aid, but the moment this. charm was broken, the 

~thousand causes which prohibit unity would revive in 
all their strength. Nothing short of an outburst of na- 
tional enthusiasm could overcome the opposition of the dy- 





nasties, of the Catholic Church, and of that large class which 
fears that its importance, great in petty states, may be lost 
in an empire, and a national enthusiasm for the House which 
had sold the Rhine to Frenchmen would be an im possibility, 
All Germany would rise in resistance, and the dream of the 
National Verein, if not of more powerful politicians, that 
Duke Ernst of Coburg may yet be the German Emperor, 
would be nearer to realization than any exaltation of Prussia, 
The people once awake would lack neither leaders nor allies, 
and the King might find that there was a limit even to the 
fidelity of the nobles and the obedience of the soldiery. It 
signifies little to argue that Germany might gain by the ex. 
change, that with France stretched to the Rhine, but fettered 
by united Germany, Europe might settle down to enjoy a new 
era of peace and toil. The national instinct is against the sur- 
render of the national territory,—so strongly against it, that 
we believe it could act without feeling the loss of Prussian 
guidance, or regretting the renewed importance of Austria. 
lt is the German people, not an old king, whom Napoleon 
wants for allies, and the German people will not purchase 
even their political dreams at the price of political honour. If 
the case should indeed be otherwise, if the bait should prove 
too tempting, and the people consent to their Prince’s act, 
the meeting at Compiégne might indeed become in a twelve- 
month a turning point in history. 

We can see nothing either in the career or the acts of the 
Prussian King to warrant suspicions that he is about to face 
dangers so great and so untried. He is not a very great man 
that he should hope to overcome difficulties which Frederick 
the Great might have pronounced insuperable. He has never 
proved himself unpatriotic, disposed to sacrifice German 
objects, or inclined to postpone the interests of his people to 
the aggrandizement of his House. He is nota Liberal that he 
should have any natural pleasure in an alliance with a revo- 
lutionary chief, or have forgotten the just distrust all Ger- 
many entertains of the name of Bonaparte. Even the 
defects of the Prussian policy are opposed to such a design. 
The Court of Berlin, wavering, time-serving, and timid, is 
precisely the kind of Court which shrinks from coups of this 
sort, and which, while waiting for events to gratify its desires, 
offers for half-heartedness the excuseof a Christian conscience. 
The Court which allowed the Crimean war to commence 
rather than take a decided part, which allowed Austria to 
lose Lombardy yet declared Venetia essential to German 
safety, which patronized Liberals and followed the jead of 
the reactionaries, is not exactly the Court to adopt a new 
and most daring course based on the relinquishment of 
every ancient tradition, to contend at once with England 
and its own people, or to gain a throne by the surrender of 
part of its dominions, 

The objects of Prussia, we suspect, are much more limited 
in their range. The desire of the Germans for a fleet is 
real, as their subscriptions testify, and with the idea of a 
fleet the possession of Schleswig-Holstein seems inextricably 
bound up. For years the people have been taught to regard 
these provinces as theirs by right as well as position, and 
they view the Danish “encroachments” with a resentment 
such as substantial grievances seldom produce. The Diet, 
always slow, has suspended action till Europe almost thought 
that the storm was over; but the movement is only post- 
poned, and postponed out of dread of France. It is, we sus- 
pect, this obstacle which the King desires to remove, and for 
this the people, as well as the Prince, would be willing to bid 
high. They will not give up the Rhine, but they would con- 
sent for such an end to see on their borders a reunited 
Poland. Holstein is worth more than Posen, Prussia has no 
real sympathy with St. Petersburg, and the North Ger- 
mans have not the slightest interest in preventing a Frenelr 
solution of the Eastern question. With Poland to call to 
arms, Austria and Russia would alike be unable to prevent 
the application of the idea of nationality, even now suc- 
cessful in Italy, to the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Already there are signs abroad that the “ Eastern question,” 
the old bugbear of politics, is again afoot. Statesmen dis- 
cuss Montenegro as if the Black Mountain were more than 
a speck on the map of Europe, and every movement in 
Servia, every change in the facile politics of Constantinople, 
is reported with an anxiety no question of the fate of a tribe 
of marauding Highlanders would ever be suffered to excite. 
The statesmen may be as wrong as the newspapers, the strange 
action of France on the Danube may indicate merely one of 
the hundred intrigues of the inscrutable Emperor, and 
Omar Pasha may retire from Montenegro unbeaten and 
without a victory, but the broad fact will still remain : the 
only object for which the Prussians and their King can 
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r the aid of France is the possession of Schles- 
It is at that point, and not on the Rhine, that 
this visit to Compiégne. 


equally long fo 
wig-Holstem. 
danger may follow 


COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 

HE recent fall in the funds, a fall which has lasted a 
week, reflects a genuine, though we think exaggerated, 
feeling in the commercial world. It is apprehended, on 
weral different grounds, that very hard times are at hand, 
that trade will be still more depressed, and that money, now 
a“ drug,” will speedily be dear. The English harvest, it is 
said, has not quite answered expectation, while the French 
crop is unusu ly and dangerously small. The demand from 
France for our corn is already great—so great, that we hear 
of difficulties about storage, and the rate of discount in Paris 
has risen to six per cent. There is distress, too, in Lyons, 
and though the results of the new tariff must be beneficial, 
the transition stage is likely to create considerable incon- 
venience. France cannot suffer without England feeling the 
reflex effect of her disasters, and the prospects at home are 
not altogether favourable. The revenue returns show a 
decrease of two millions on the year, there is the paper duty 
still to come off, and no prospect of the termination of the 
American civil war. The cotton-mills have begun to work 
half time, and though half time does not mean destitution, it 
does imply diminished profits, half wages, and a reduction 
in almost every branch of revenue. Our American trade 
loses some fifty per cent. by the civil war, and there is no 
certainty that this state of affairs will speedily end. The 
lingering hope of the American cotton crop may be dis- 
appointed, and with it will disappear the last chance of a 

prosperous financial year. ad 

There is some truth at the base of these gloomy anticipa- 
tions, but it is never wise in England to rely upon unplea- 
sant prognosties. “ Circumstances,” the modern name for the 
ancient Fortune, are apt to favour a race who work the 
harder for gloom, and whose energy when shut out from one 
outlet is certain to make for itself another. The dangers of 
the coming season, if coolly examined, will be found to 
lose their proportions, if not to disappear, and we propose 
to pass them in review one by one, and see how far ap- 
prehensions are borne out by the known facts. 

1. In the first place, it is by no means clear that there has 
been any real decline in the revenue. Of the apparent 
decline, much more than a third (868,000/.) is traced to 
the loss on the excise, and is owing to the failure of the 
hop and barley crops, a failure made up this year by a har- 
vest so abundant as to compel the brewers, the keenest mono- 
polists in England, to reduce their price all round. A still 
larger portion (1,290,000/.) is owing to the penny reduction 
in the income tax, and Mr. Gladstone’s call of last year for 
two quarters at once. The remainder are trifling fluctuations, 
and the item of customs shows a positive increase (90,0007.), 
in spite of the alleged decay of trade. The reductions 
in taxation were allowed for in the budget, and as two 
quarters remain to be levied on hops and malt, there is 
as yet no evidence that the final account will show any 
unexpected deficiency. We consider only the facts, but the 
probabilities are that the result of the lower tariff in France, 
unless checked by the insufficient harvest, will more than 
remedy all the losses occasioned by the reduction of trade in 
other quarters. 

2. The falling off in trade may, of course, come, but it has 
not come yet, in any dangerous form. The reduction in the 
American trade has been great (fifty per cent.), but it is 
almost made up by the increase in France, Holland, the 
Canadas, Italy, and some other quarters, and amounts, 
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merce is concerned, the manufacturer will, within reasonable 
limits, be no loser, for he may as well work half time as work 
at a loss, and if the reaction comes soon, clear markets will 
speedily restore his menaced prosperity. It is, of course, 
impossible to question that the reaction may come too late, 
and that the North may have to pass through a sharp 
period of suffering, or misery. But the balance of proba- 
bilities is all on the other side. The supply of cotton, accord- 
ing to the most careful calculations, will last for fourteen 
months, and within that period one of three events is almost 
certain to happen. The North may so far conquer the 
South as to obtaia possession of great part of the cotton 
crop, and whether it be sold by victors or vanquished makes 
no difference to the consumer. The North, on the other 
hand, beaten a second time, may, in disgust, agree to terms 
which will at once set free the cotton. Or, no cotton being 
at hand from America, the gradual diminution of supply 
will send up the price till it attracts to our shores the 
whole Indian surplus—a supply adequate to remove all ap- 
prehension as regards quantity, and nearly sufficient to meet 
the less imperious demand for quality. It is at this point 
doubtless that our most serious danger lies, but the alee 
of probabilities is still strongly in favour of ultimate safety. 
The only commercial disaster this country has at present to 
encounter is the deficient harvest in France, and the conse- 
quent tightness of the French money market, to be followed 
by a large diminution, not in the orders sent to England, 
but in the orders which might have been sent under the 
tariff. 





THE JAPANESE OUTRAGE, 


\ E sincerely hope we are not about to be dragged intoa 

war with Japan, but the aspect of affairs is by no 
means reassuring. The outrage at Yokohama appears in 
the fuller narratives much worse than it did in the telegram, 
and would on all ordinary principles of diplomacy fully 
justify hostilities. Mr. Aleock, with whom the decision of 
peace or war practically rests, is a man of singular prompti- 
tude and decision, and fully aware that the Government want 
no second war in the extreme East, but his very firmness 
increases our danger, and he is full of a preconceived idea 
that the Japanese Government will go any length in the 
direction of reaction, even to the murder of the European 
Missions. It is impossible to question either that the great 
increase of British military power in India, and the additions 
recently made to the fleet, have greatly increased the dispo- 
sition of all our Eastern agents, not to provoke outrage, but 
to punish it promptly and at once, by a display of visibloand 
irresistible force. Given a determined consul, a gross and 
violent outrage, and the means of punishment close at hand, 
and the permanent Eastern problem, “ how long war can be 
staved off,” is very likely to receive a swift and a disagreeable 
solution. Mr. Alcock once, under similar circumstances, 
exacted reparation in China without moving a soldier, but he 
may not at Jeddo have either the inclination or the means 
for so clever and decisive an expedient. The local governor 
of Shanghai, in 1848, violated the treaty in most outrageous 
style, and confiding in European complications, mocked at a 
demand for reparation. Mr. Alcock quietly directed a gun- 
boat to stop the Pekin grain fleet as it passed Shanghai 
on its way to the capital, and the order was successfully 
carried out. The Taoutae held out three days, but the 
danger was too imminent for Tartar nerves. Pekin is fed 
with imported grain, the mob were certain to rise on the 
occurrence of a scarcity, and the Emperor was equally 





certain to send an order for his subordinate’s head as a 
The Taoutae surrendered at dis- 


set the profits of the corn trade with France,—for though it | cretion, and Mr. Alcock allowed the grain fleet to pass, 
be only a carrying trade, we importing to supply the defi-|and reported the aflair to the Foreign-oflice, not without a 
ciency, still a profit sticks by the way,—any addition the | slight chuckle obvious within the lines of his despatch. 
French treaty may make to certain branches of export, and | Ile may hit upon some expedient as satisfactory now, but 


the steady growth of those branches of commerce unaffected, 
or, like our trade with Bombay, positively benefited, by the 
American disasters. Predictions in such calculations are 
worse than useless, but as yet there is no definite ground for 
alarm. 

3. Halftime in the districts which are fed by cotton is by 
far the most serious prospect with which we have to contend, 
but even here there are facts to be considered which may 
materially diminish our losses. The future evil may be in- 


calculable, but it may also be very slight, and the present 
evil is by no means as yet unendurable. Halftime for a short 





period, with the foreign and especially the Eastern markets 
over supplied, is not an unmixed calamity. As far as com- 


we confess to considerable alarm for the result. 

Nothing could be worse than the outrage, as reported by 
several different hands. The lives of individuals have been 
threatened before; but in this instance there was an obvious 
intention to massacre the entire Mission. The door of the 
Mission-house was broken in by armed men, who roamed 
through the rooms hunting for their inmates, cut down Mr. 
Oliphant, wounded Mr. Morrison, and but for the fidelity of 
a Chinaman, and the arrival of the Mission guard, would 
have made a clean sweep of the Jegation. The murderers, 
probably, were not set on by the Government of the island, 
but it seems certain that no measures have been taken to 
punish them, and that the occurrence has been made a pre- 
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text for demanding the removal of non-official Europeans, 
contrary to the terms of the treaty. The persons actually 
guilty are probably the chiefs of the aristocratic party, who 
dislike the new policy of Japan, and the British Mission as 
its most prominent and persevering exponents, but that fact 
in no degree modifies the responsibility of the Government. 
They are bound either to keep their subjects in order, or, by 
acknowledging their incompetence, leave it to the outraged 
nation to seek redress from the guilty individuals. It is, 
moreover, absolutely necessary, if we are toremain in Japan, 
that outrages of this kind should be brought, and promptly, 
to aclose. Au attack on a Consul-Genera! is inevitably fol- 
lowed by an attack on all of his tongue and colour, and for- 
bearance would be merely an encouragement to crimes it 
would be impossible to pardon or to endure. An unpunished 
massacre of all our countrymen in Japan would be a worse 
evil even than a war. 

And yet there are the gravest reasons against a war, or 
even any eflective exertion of force against Japan. The 
Chinese war is hardly over yet, and the country 1s not pre- 
pared to endure so soon the expense and annoyance of an- 
other Eastern expedition. Our trade has suffered enough 
already to make us beware of choking up another, and one 
of the most profitable, of the little rivulets which keep the 
great reservoir tolerably near its level. The intervention in 
Mexico will employ all the strength we can conveniently 
spare, and the Indian Government, powerful as it may be, 
still looks to England for aid in all expeditions beyond sea. 
The revenue of the Empire is at this moment almost as 
heavily weighted as that of the dependency, and neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor Mr. Laing will endure with composure the 
presentation of an unexpected bill for a few millions. These 
are all reasons for caution, and there is one behind greater 
than them all. A demonstration against Jeddo will probably 
dissolve the Japanese empire. Englishmen, accustomed as 
they are to a European balance of power, are scarcely con- 
scious how terrible is the weight of Great Britain in Asia, 
how these Oriental monarchies reel under a blow from which a 
European kingdom would recover in a year. The Chinese 
empire is at this moment in a state of anarchy caused en- 
tirely by the result of the first war, which, in itself disastrous 
only to the people of Southern China, utterly shattered the 
prestige of the Tartar dynasty. Every rebel saw that the 
Emperor could be coerced, and at once set out upon the 
open path. The Japanese Goverument is weaker than that 
of China. The Mantchoos can, in the last resort, rely upon 
the desert and its hordes, but in Japan authority only exists 
by a careful —— of forces, which a touch would shatter 
down. The nobles have twice in ten years reversed the 
Japanese policy, they are struggling almost with success to 
reverse it a third time, and any shock to the reigning 
dynasty, any serious attack upon Jeddo, would give the last 
blow to the feeble constitution, and plunge the country into 
anarchy. The moment the authority of the Council is defied, 
that vague character for invincibility which is the conserva- 
tive force of most Oriental Governments, will at once be dis- 
sipated, and every noble will turn on every other. Japan 
will be divided not into factions, but into petty princi- 
palities, all waging furious war with each other and every 
pretender to the throne. The work of centuries may be 
undone in a year, and Japan, which is at least prosperous 
enough to be capable of civilization, be thrown back centuries 
towards barbarism. Mr. Alcock himself names one prince 
who hopes for this result, because in the confusion he may 
acquire the coveted supreme power. England has no right, 
on moral grounds, to inflict such a calamity on any country 
she is not prepared to govern, and in this instance anarchy 
would be as ruinous to us as to the Japanese. We want 
trade with a great kingdom, not trade with a cluster of 
islands at the other end of the world, devastated by civil 
war, and attributing all its misfortunes to the folly of yield- 
ing to the barbarian demand for freer intercourse. 

Some via media must be discovered unless our rulers want 
another little war upon their hands—a war as expensive and 
far more doubtful than that with Pekin. Surely it is possible 
to obtain justice without destroying the prosperity of a 
nation, to strengthen the central authority as we do in 





se 


THE ENGLISH ABROAD. 


or watchful eye of Jenkins—that observant critic of men and 

manners—has been of late attracted and offended by the reckless 
and, indeed, the unfashionable way in which his countrymen and 
countrywomen attire themselves while travelling abroad. Jenkins, 
who is perhaps a person of almost Parisian ¢ow, and who piques 


| himself on frequently having been mistaken for a foreigner, has not 


been able to escape from his compatriots all through thé long vaca. 
tion. He has had repeatedly to blush for the uncouth wideawakes of 
male, and the draggled crinoline of female friends. He has had to 
dodge up and down the streets of Paris, for fear of a rencontre with 
certain ill-dressed City acquaintances on the Boulevards. He has had 
to bolt round the corner from Smith, of Threadneedle-street, who 
was advancing in good spirits and a grey pea-jacket down the whole 
length of the Rue de Rivoli. He found the gardens of the Tuileries 
occupied in force by a detachment of the female Browns, in yellow 
Shawls. At the Bois de Boulogne he was as near as possible having 
to shake hands with a family party, who were the admiration of col. 
lected crowds, owing to the extraordinary nature of their pork-pie 
hats. At last Jenkins could endure no longer the tortures of such 
an existence. The Englishman abroad is a terrible description of 
travelling gorilla, who advances, swinging his arms and smoking 
a short clay pipe, while the neighbouring streets and Boulevards re. 
echo to his roar. Instead of getting up a tree at his approach, 
Jenkins confined himself to retiring to-his hotel, and there poured 
out his anonymous sorrow to the daily press. The signature is an. 
onymous, but the hand is unmistakable. The voice is the voice of 
Jenkins, who is blushing for his country. O England! what atro- 
cities does Jenkins daily see perpetrated in thy name! 

There is, no doubt, some truth in Jenkins’s lamentation that Eng. 
lishmen abroad are not invariably gentlemen, nor Englishwomen at 
Paris invariably ladies. It would be a strange circumstance if it 
were otherwise. Continental travel does much for some people—no 
doubt it has done a great deal for Jenkins—but it cannot perform 
miracles. A trip to Paris leaves a man, on the whole, very much 
what it found him. He that dresses badly here will dress badly 
there ; indeed, will dress all the worse for being freed from the fear 
of the social censures of his friends. Calum non animum mutant qui 
trans mare currunt. There is no railroad which conducts us in toules 
hours, and for one pound five shillings, to sure and certain gentility. 
It would be very odd if the motley multitude of Englishmen who run 
over to Paris fora week were to wear the clothes of fashionable people 
on their arrival there. Increased facilities of locomotion have brought 
foreign cities within the reach of a large class of travellers who 
neither belong nor affect to belong to the upper or even to the middle 
classes. If British shopkeepers and British lawyers’ clerks can spend 
a fortnight in visiting the Louvre and the Palais Royal, by all means 
let them do so, and not wait till they have learned to dress with taste. 
A little knowledge of the world will cure them of a good many absur- 
dities, and the spectacle of a polished and sociable crowd will not be 
without its salutary influence on the most barbarous. ‘The social mis- 
demeanours of which the correspondents of the Zimes complain are, for 
the most part—it must be remembered —perpetrated by English people 
who do not pretend to be refined. ‘That such persons should not be 
sensitive as to the impression they make upon the inhabitants of the 
continental cities they visit is not at all curious. Vulgar prejudice pre- 
vents them from observing what is thought of them by the public crowds 
amongst whom they move. ‘The same vulgar prejudice which blunts 
their observation renders them naturally indifferent to censure. We 
can well imagine the nature of the exclamations which would rise 
with considerable fluency to the lips of most of them if they were 
to be told that a foreigner was astonished at their eccentricities. It 
is, perhaps, the first time they have been abroad. It is the first time 
that they have been able to assure themselves that frogs are not the 
staple dish of a French table @hote. They are struck dumb by the 
beillieney of the jewellers’ windows in the Palais Royal. They are 
much bewildered by their ignorance of the language of those around 
them. Everything they see dazzles and confounds them. .'They feel 
thoroughly strange to the scene of life and animation about them, 
and do not mind confessing that they are so. It would be useless 
if they were to pretend to form a part of that from which they are 
absolutely and totally distinct. We must not be too hard upon them 
if they remain blind and impervious to the fact that they are stared 
at on all sides. No doubt they are a show to Paris, but then Paris 
is a show to them. 

“Spectatum veniunt, quid si spectantur et ipsi?” 

No French person of observation can for a moment suppose that 
visitors of this kind are fair specimens of the educated classes of Eng- 
land, any more than the educated classes of England believe that the 
disreputable denizens of Leicester-square are average specimens of 





the Faubourg St. Germain. But still, no doubt, the fact remains that 
a wider interval separates an English gentleman’s appearance from that 


Turkey, or protect the Mission, with an armed guard, as | of a Parisian than is to be found between the personal éout ensemble of 


we do in Hydrabad, or demand privileges for the envoy 
which shall place him above aristocratic threats, as we do in 
European states. Every means, at all events, ought to be 
tried before extreme proceedings are even discussed, and 
all officials in Japan severely warned that a readiness to 
resort to force is no apology for the absence of force of cha- 
racter. 





1 at once 


any other two continental gentlemen. When a Florentine, a Russian, 


| ora Viennese, passes through the streets of Paris, he is indistinguish- 
| able from the crowd. 


But an Englishman is an isolated being wher- 
ever he may go. His look, his dress, his bearing, all betray him. 
The eyes of curious and critical spectators pursue him as he walks. The 
very gamins in the street know that he comes from beyond the Dover 
Straits. Jenkins, whose power of generalization is extremely rapid, 
concludes that the reason the Englishman is singular must 
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be because the Englishman is vulgar. But either that terrible critic’s VENETIA. 
‘terary genius has led him into exaggerated language, or else his : a aN re 
we of fashion renders him unfair. It is not true that English — champion for Austrian dominion in Italy has entered 
ntlemen abroad render themselves conspicuous by the vulgarity of f the lists. It is true that Mr. Bonamy r rice differs as widely 
their costume. A gentleman renders himself conspicuous nowhere | from Mr. Roebuck, as a very sensible and well-informed man must 
more than he can help. To be conspicuous is naturally disagreeable | always differ from one whose impulses and actions are apparently as 
to him, and if he finds himself the centre of continental obser- | erratic as the movements of a comet, Substantially, however, both 
vation, oe “y it bs either eng ne gatas o gentlemen arrive at the same results, and the member for Sheffield 
not —_ tie Serent Nicest Gem ubsuateneion te thet of 6 owes a deep debt of gratitude to the pamphleteer who has invented 
naturally ~ bang a theory, from which Mr. Rocbuck’s friends may extract an excuse 


<ins’s severity proceeds, then, from two mistakes, into 
traveller. Jenkins’s severity | s, , two akes, “ae te * oe : . 
which this eminent observer has fallen. In the first place, he for his actions. Whether Mr. Price’s defence of Austria has any 


does not seem to be aware that a gentleman when travelling usu- great absolute value in itself is another question. But it has the 
ally wears a travelling-dress. In the second place, he forgets that it | high merit of putting into a statesmanlike form the vulgar prejudice 
js no.dishonour to a nation if their national costume is unlike that of | against Italian independence which still seems to rankle in the minds 
their neighbours in a few trivial matters of detail. lof many Englishmen. It is better for Europe and England that this 

A summer tour in Switzerland would be rendered infinitely more | view should be stated in the best possible way by a gentleman of un- 
inconvenient and considerably more expensive, if tourists were com- | impeachable character, than if it were left to hired scribblers and the 


lled by the Draconian law of a sensitive Jenkins to carry the cos- | half-unconscious instincts of old Whigs. The cause of Venetian 
tume of Bond-street either on their backs or in their carpet bags. | treed. on altel to sland a tench tek Oe Mr. Price’ 
here is no real harm in a traveller looking like a traveller. Pro- |"T°°¢0™ Can allord to stand a harder test than even Br, *rice's 


yided the dress worn is not an extravagance in itself, but a simple | arguments. ; : = ; . 
travelling-dress, no well-bred foreigner would hesitate to admit that | Mr. Price professes to write chiefly from the military point of view, 
a journey is an excuse for a deviation from ordinary habits. If we | and his pamphlet is, in fact, nothing more than a republication of 
are only passing through Paris to the Tyrol, and have only our rough | letters addressed originally to the Army and Navy Gazette. His first 
destrian attire with us, it would be affectation to suppose that we | point is, that the possession of the Quadrilateral is essential to the 
dare not stir beyond the gate of our hotel for fear of being noticed. | safety of Austria. Were she to accept anindemnity, her lines of de- 
An English resident, or even an English sojourner in Paris, will attire | fence which now begin at the Mincio, where a single fortress once 
himself as ceremoniously as if he were at home. Courtesy demands | baffled Napoleon, would be thrown back to the Julian Alps, where a 
that he should do so, and the rule of decorum is tolerably |larger army would be required, and in a position which Napoleon 
observed. But a man who is on a journey, after all, is not at home ; | forced easily. Assuming that the money of the indemnity was spent 
and though Jenkins’s taste may lead him to endeavour to obliterate |on new fortifications, these would still require to be oudensel 
at once all traces of his recent travel, he need not be angry with those | more troops than at present hold Venetia, and Austria would have 
who are unable to transport from capitals to mountains, and from | purchased a danger at home, with the loss of prestige abroad. There 
mountains back to capitals, the apparatus requisite for constructing a |is a party in England that would view the humiliation or ruin 
Beau Brummel. But dress as he will, an Englishman will never | of Austria with perfect indifference. But Mr. Price is not of these. 
succeed in dressing so completely like a Frenchman as perhaps Jen- | He thinks that with the safety of Austria that of Germany and even 
kins would desire. In the name of gentility, why is it to be desired | England is bound up. He is sure that when once Venice is freed, 
that he should? England is not France: London dressmakers are |the House of Savoy will desire to rectify its frontiers by claiming 
not Paris dressmakers: the hats of Bond-street are not the hats of |'Trieste and Dalmatia for the new empire. An unholy coalition with 
the Rue St. Honoré. An English gentleman at the Louvre is not | France will carry the Gallic eagles to the Rhine, and shut German 
more remarkable for his naticnality of dress than is a foreigner at |out from the Adriatic. When the balance of power is once disturbed, 
the National Gallery. The different educated classes of the Continent |no man can fortel how far the conflagration will spread, but a terrible 
are bound together by similarity of character, of manners, and the | passage intimates that the greed of Italian conquest will probably 
daily use (in most civilized countries) of the French language. England, | reclaim the old city of Constantine to Latin dominion. We cannot 
on the other hand, has far less in common with her neighbours. As far | forbear strengthening this argument by observing that Mr. Fleming, 
as the Continent is concerned, we are distinctly aud decidedly “ outre- |in his famous exposition of the Apocalypse, connects the ruin of the 
manche” in most things. It is, perhaps, a fault or a misfortune of ours | Sultan with that of the Pope. To revert to more secular ground. 
that this should be the case. The French have certainly social merits | Strong in the argument of expedieney, Mr. Price makes short work 
which all sensible Englishmen should acknowledge, just as the English, |of the little moral difficulty of keeping two millions of people in 
on the other hand, have social virtues which foreigners would do well | forced and detested subjection to foreigners. Are European treaties 
to imitate. But in matters of costume it is of very little importance |and the plans of the Holy Alliance to go for nothing? Are the 
whether or no we remain distinct. Some people feel uncomfortable, | Italians wantonly to distrust the word of an excellent prince who has 
nevertheless, that the distinction should be so strongly marked. Part | given them a constitution, and who has never been known to annul 
of their discomfort arises, as we have seen, from causes which we |the liberties he has sworn to? Ought not the Venetians to be ani- 
deplore equally with themselves. Half certainly arises from the fact | mated by Christian sentiments of forgiveness to the men who have 
that their countrymen are not in the habit of employing French | ruined their wealth, shot down their young men, and flogged their 
tailors. Let them blush for it as much as they choose, they will find |women? “Is a Venetian’s heart the irreclaimable prey of an un- 
it difficult to persuade us that this is a moral crime. Jenkins is |quenchable hatred of race?” Would it not be better for Italy to 
anxious that John Bull should pretend to be a Frenchman—is he ? | give up a part of its historical territory ? for Venice to forget that it 
In the name of roast-beef and plum-pudding—confound Jenkins ! |existed on the Hapsburgs were still nameless robbers? and for 
While we regret accordingly the misery inflicted upon him by the ‘England to exchange her uncalculating love of liberty for sympathy 
vulgarity of his countrymen and countrywomen, we cannot help re- | with a great Teutonic people that is now passing through the throes 
marking that the complaint of Jenkins merely proves that some |of regeneration? If these little difficulties ean be adjusted, Germany 
Englishmen are snobs, and that some English snobs travel on the |will be able to consolidate itself peacefully, Switzerland will have 
Continent. The fact that French vaudevilles misrepresent and cari- |nothing to dread from French invasion, and England will be secure 
cature the English traveller is also very much to be lamented. Let |of allies, who, it is true, are commonly beaten, and never take the 
us console ourselves by reflecting how very often English farces mis- | field without a subsidy, but who still are able, from their position, to 
represent and caricature the Freach. In truth, both French and |threaten the flank of France. It is curious, after so much practical 
English are too much given to exagerating each others’ follies. | wisdom, to find Mr. Price concluding with the sentiment that “justice 
The Paris theatre is not the place where we should expect to |is the greatest of all political virtues.” But his meaning appears to 
find a fair picture of, or even a fair satire on, our countrymen. |be that if we Englishmen retain Malta, the Lonian Islands, and 
What Englisi milord was ever like the milord of the French come- | Ireland in forcible subjection, we ought, in common equity, to assist 
dies? What English husbands resemble the English husbands of |the Austrians in using a province of Italy as an outpost. 
the French stage? The notion that Britain is a barbarous country | We are prepared to odenlt several of the premises from which Mr. 
—an idea whic is so prevalent still abroad—is not one which |Price starts. He is almost certainly right in saying that the mili- 
reflects discredit on ourselves alone. It arises as much from |tary occupation of Venetia is a source of strength to Austria, and he 
foreign vanity and egotism as from insular angularity. To be jeven omits onc real but important element of his case, that the out- 
cosmopolitan in one’s sympathies and habits is no doubt a virtue, but |lying Italian district would thus bear the whole brunt of a German 
it is, after all, no disgrace to be independent. While we would not un- |war. But this argument admits of wider application. There is no 
derrate the natural delicacy which will always induce gentlemen to |state which would not be the stronger for a few outposts in its 
travel as gentlemen, or make light of that social refinement which con- |neighbours’ territories. A quadrilateral, of which Calais or Cher- 
sists in accommodating oneself as far as may be to the habits of those in |bourg, or even Calais and Boulogne, were the base, would go far to 
whose land we are journeying, it must be remembered that we have |make an invasion of England impossible, and we venture to think 
no reason to be asliamed of our country. The best class of English- |that our own safety is of infinitely greater moment to civilization 
men, and the best class of Frenchmen, are both above invidious com- than the existence of any half-barbaric German Power. Yet the 
parison or contrast. Putting these aside, we are inclined to hold |thought of taking such a guarantee for our security has never even 
that English people at heart are as refined as any people upon earth, crossed the mind of an English statesman during the last two hun- 
Kindly feeling, sympathy with suffering, a dislike to seeing our |dred years; not because it has appeared impracticable to the coun- 
neighbours in pain, chivalry and respect for women, go very far to |trymen of Marlborough and the Duke, but because we shrink from 
make up for defects in sociality or manner. ‘here is no reason why |the danger of outraging a great nation in its self-respect, and 
we should dress badly or carelessly while we are abroad, and good |buying an armed safety at the price of a total peace. We exist 
feeling and good sense alike forbid us to do so, but, after all, it is a because Europe knows that we are ready at any moment 
not so essential for us while we are travelling to assuine French |to sacrifice the last shilling and the last man in defence of the 
manners, as to retain our English hearts. ‘national flag. The spectacle of forty million Germans, with 
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twenty million tributary slaves and Magyars, and with Switzerland 
and Holland for our firm allies, with larger armies than any other 
country possesses, and with scarcely any seaboard to defend, shriek- 
ing out to Heaven and man in a blind panic of apprehension because 
twenty million Italians recover their liberties, is one that would be 
ludicrous, if it were not pitiable. We think better of the race than 
its publicists and speakers would have us. It is untrained to liberty 
and unable to use power; educated by the scourge at home, and over 
prone to inflict it abroad; in every sense unfit to be trusted with 
foreign dominion. But the stuff of which “Old Fritz ” and Bliicher 
were made may be carved into good soldiers and strong men. Give 
the Germans a country to fight for, instead of thirty-three systems 
of police, and we believe they will prove worthy of the gift. 

Mr. Price’s contempt for the modern doctrine of nationalities is 
not undeserved, and not a whit too strongly expressed. We are not 
more oe than he is to exchange nations for clans, or to degrade 
a war of principles into a blood feud. But the present is not 
a case in point. In the first place, two thousand years of 
common history, language, and traditions constitute a much more 
genuine bond than visionary ties of blood, and men who care no- 
thing for an Italian race, may yet be pardoned if they shrink at 
the thought of wiping out Venice from future Italian history. But, 
secondly, the present is a struggle for liberty, not for aationality. The 
Venetians claim the right, inherent in every large body of men, to 
choose their own government, and decide their own destinies, They 
have tried Austrian government for half a century, and their practical 
experience of it is summed up in a bankrupt exchequer, violated 
homes, the police, and the Concordat. They distrust promises 
of reform in the mouth of one who violated a treaty in Hun- 

ary for the sake of shedding blood, and they doubt the hearty 
ove of liberty in a prince who always prays with his face to- 
wards the Vatican. The success of Ferdinand the Catholic 
and the failure of Joseph the Reformer, are the most abiding 
memories in Vienna. But were the case otherwise, the conces- 
sion of a free municipal government could never atone to freemen 
for their forcible subjection to an imperial policy which they abhor. 
The expediency that a free nation, or part of it, should suffer or be 
extinguished for the good of its more fortunate neighbours, has be- 
come the staple argument of the reaction. If we consign Venice to 
the deadly embrace of Austria, on what principle can we object to 
sacrifice Rome to the religious sentiment of half the Christian world, 
or some million slaves to the less spiritual but eminently vital inte- 
rests of cotton? ‘There is no logical shuffle by which the interests 
of freedom and tyranny can be conciliated. 





The question really lies in that old diplomatic watchword, the 
balance of power. e do not care to deal hardly with a doctrine | 
which has done service in its day when it meant the duty of 
states in general to prevent the formation of one overwhelming | 
military power. Our right to protect Holland from Philip IL, or | 
the Continent at large from Louis XIV., was well understood and 
wisely exercised by our statesmen. But the balance of power, as 
the retrograde party now understand it, means the right to keep 
lialy divided, to repress insurrection in Hungary, to seal the grave 
of Poland. There are men among us who will not understand that 
the old map of Europe has been torn up, and that new nations are 
coming forward to claim their heritage in a new world. If Austria 
can submit to change with the changing order of thought and fact, 
her ancient allies will welcome her to the ranks of civilization, but 
English influence must not be misused to maintain the Concordat at 
Vienna or the Croats in Italy. For ourselves, we are without fear 
for the future. Wherever liberty and self-government are introduced, 
a certain sympathy for England will spring up, and the sun will never 
set upon institutions and ideas that are even more native to us than 
our empire. If the world were governed merely by great battalions, 
it might be wise to sacrifice moral principle to the strategical per- 
fection of the Quadrilateral. But from Marathon to Calatatimo 
downwards, great battalions have commonly disappointed the cynical 

ractical forethought of the rulers who thought to govern by them. 
erhaps we had better abide by our faith in liberty. 


Fine Arts. 
THE FRANKLIN MONUMENT. 


Mx. C. Bacoy, a young sculptor of much promise, chiefly known by 
his statue of “Mendelssohn,” the inauguration of which at the 
Crystal Palace last year will be remembered by many readers, has 
lately completed a colossal statue of Sir John Franklin. The result 





been taken was on view at the foundry, but huddled away in a corner, 
and in a most unfavourable light. But, as far as I could judge from 
that and a photograph of the figure, Mr. Bacon’s statue promises to 
be an honest, manly, and unaffected piece of work. Sir John stands 
upright, leaning one hand on an anchor, and grasping a telescope with 
the other. The face is watchful and intelligent, and the sculptor, 
who made his first sketch under the immediate superintendence of 
Lady Franklin, has the testimony of Mrs. Booth (the sister of Sir 
John), Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. John Barrow, and many others, 
to the fidelity of the portraiture. The details of dress and ae. 
coutrements are faithfully rendered, being free from any “ high art” 
idealization, and the treatment of the whole figure is broad and 
simple. 

Having paid tribute of praise to the sculptor’s work, I will de- 
scribe as nearly as I can the scene of Weduesday last. On entering 
the foundry-yard, the first object that presents itself is a tall, cylin- 
drical, rusty iron furnace, with a conical top, through which sulphur 
coloured flames and dense masses of smoke are driving with fearful 
energy. Within lies a boiling mass of bronze, the heat from which 
is so great as to render the atmosphere around most uncomfortably 
hot. Passing through an archway, we enter the foundry itself, find- 
ing ourselves in a lofty, grimy, brick structure. The beams of the 
roof are black and discoloured, and the windows obscured with dirt. 
In the centre of the compartment stands an enormous and powerful 
crane, boiler-plates, pipes, and all sorts of shapeless pieces of iron lie 
about. Jn front of a round-headed aperture in the wall, which com- 
municates with the furnace outside, is a trough, inclining towards a 
large rectangular-shaped erucible ; in front of this, again, is an irre- 
gularly-shaped ditch of about a foot in depth, the bottom of which 
is perfectly even, and perforated with numerous holes ; through these 
the metal runs into the mould which lies underneath, invisible to the 
spectator. Several long tubes stand up out of the earth; these are 
to allow the escape of the gases generated by the heat of the metal, 
which otherwise would probably burst the mould, or injure the work 
by air-bubbles. The ground on which we tread is composed of black 
loam and sand, of which also the mould is made. The process of 
making the mould is one of great nicety, requiring much time and 
care in its development, and as tie least drop of water might cause 
the whole thing to blow up, the mould is carefully dried for many 
days. The preparations look so simple that one is almost dis- 
appointed. Forgetting that a bronze statue is in reality but a shell 
of metal little more than a quarter of an inch in thickness, a 
person unacquainted with casting expects to see arrangements on a 
larger and more imposing scale. That crucible looks ridiculously 
small, but it will hold about a ton and a half, which is more metal 
than is required for the casting of an eight feet statue. 

As the time for the operation draws on, more visitors arrive ; the 
place becomes gradually crowded, and the light dresses of the ladies 
serve to increase the dingy appearance of the building. The work- 
men complete their preparations ; an iron brazier filled with burning 
coke, which stood on the crucible so as to dry and warm it 
thoroughly, is removed, and every particle of dust or other impurity 
in the trough, crucible, or entry to the mould, is carefully swept 
away. Shavings are inserted into the mouths of the air-tubes; 
these will be lighted presently, so as to increase the draught from 
beneath. The metal, which has been boiling for seme hours, is de- 
clared ready, and the signal is given to begin. 1 thought of that 
amusing braggart, Benvenuto Cellini, and his great excitement when 
casting his Perseus, how, when the metal refused to run, he 
ordered all his pewter dishes and porringers to be thrown into the 
furnace, to render it more fusible, and his noisy and egotistical 
thanksgiving to Heaven when he found the mould filling. There 
was no excitement here—save amongst some of the visitors, 
perhaps—no flurry or nervousness. Each man seemed to know his 
proper duties, and performed them quietly and thoroughly. At a 
French scene of this kind, we can imagine that there would be much 
decoration of the building with flags and flowers, and flourish of 
trumpets, the inevitable soldier or sergent-de-ville, and perhaps a 
laurel crown for the sculptor. The quiet business-like air of the 
whole affair on Wednesday was oue of its great features. At a very 
few minutes after the appointed hour, a simple “ Now then!” 
was uttered; and amid a silence, only broken by the clank of 





of a public subscription first set on foot by the inhabitants of Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire (Sir John’s birthplace), it is to be erected on a granite 
pedestal in front of the Spilsby Town-Hall. 
statue, which is of bronze, took place on Wednesday last at the 
Grove Foundry, Southwark Bridge-road, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. Rogers, who for many years was foreman at the 
foundry of Messrs. Cottam and Robinson, and until lately directed 
the casting of all statues by that firm. To Mr. Rogers is due the 
first introduction of the system of casting large figures in one piece, 
the practice formerly pursued by Chantrey, and even still retained in 
many cases, being to cast the work in three or more separate parts. 
Of the statue as a work of art it is scarcely possible at present to 
form an accurate judgment. The model from which the mould has 


The casting of the | 





|hammers in other parts of the building, a workman proceeded 
lto let loose the stream of metal. Like a dazzling white thread 
|at first, it gradually increased in size, and shooting forth little 
angry sparks, trickled down the trough into the crucible 
| with a hissing spattering noise, similar, only greater in volume, 
to that which is caused in the domestic operation of frying. The 
erucible gradually fills, the heat is intense, and the workmen pro- 
tect themselves in some measure by interposing iron plates. The 
glare from the molten mass sheds a ruddy glow over each near object, 
and lights up the blackened timbers of the roof above. Some five 
or six men stand by with iron rods, which they dip into the scalding 
metal. The ends of them are turned instantly to white heat. Some 
whitish powder is thrown on and stirred into the glowing mass, to 
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“4:. 4. +46 fusion, and at length it is suffered to run into the irre- 
por sg Simultaneously the shavings in the air-tubes are set 
Font to by the red-hot rods, and, as the metal finds its way down 
the holes, the gas rushes to the surface and burns in the tubes with 
violet and greenish flames. There is a sudden and violent puff, a 

ling noise as the metal settles itself in every chink and cranny 
onthe mould, and the interesting process of casting is over. It is 
pronounced complete and perfect; seulptor and founder are alike 
pleased, and the faces even of the workmen testify that they have 
not been indifferent to the success of the work. But something yet 
remains to be done. The surplus metal, still brilliantly red, and 
emitting great heat, must, ere it harden, be detached from the 
«runners”—the rods of bronze which have filled the communicating 
holes. Accordingly, all hands get to work, levelling the ditch with 
the ground, and breaking off great cake-like pieces, which are thrown 
on one side by means of shovels or a 
more to be seen, for some time must elapse before the cast is sufli- 
ciently cool to be disinterred from its sooty grave. It is pleasant, 
after the heat and animation of this scene, to emerge on the solitude 
of Southwark Bridge-road, and, after paying the misanthropical toll- 
keeper, who, cut off from the society of his fellow-man, finds solace 
in the company of a tame jackdaw, to stand on the bridge and breathe 
the cool air from the river, which sparkles merrily in the mild rays 
of an October sun. 


Those who, journeying in the City, can afford to devote a few 
minutes to the consideration of Art, will do well to look in at Messrs. 
Hayward and Leggatt’s gallery in Cornhill, where no less than five 
sictures by Sir Edwin Landseer are on view. These are, “The 
hrew Tamed,” which attracted such attention at the Academy this 
season, and served as a text for the ‘Belgravian Mothers’ ” discourse 
on “pretty horsebreakers ;” ‘“‘'he Maid and the Magpie,” the 


a name on a beam, and the magpie filches a spoon from a wooden 
sabot ; “The Hunted Stag,” a picture exhibiting more action than 


pincers. There is nothing | 


pretty girl milking her very clean-coated cow, while her lover carves | 


has the closest affinity to the marble of the statues so fortunately 
dug up by Mr. Newton at Halicarnassus, 

Mr. Tarral considers the magnificent colossal head and torso of 
the Louvre called Inopus, a river-god, which connoisseurs compare 
| for its grandeur, reclining attitude, and similarity of subject to the 
| Ilissus of the Elgin marbles, to be of the same marble and by the same 
| chisel as the Venus of Milo, to which the features bear a very strong 
‘family likeness. This fine fragment was brought from the Isle of 
| Rhodes in a French ship with other stones as worthless ballast ; it is 
} honoured as a work of Phidias, and placed im a small room apart 
‘from the collection of antiques, and thus too often eschpes the 
| stranger’s admiration. Besides its intrinsic merit as a work of art, it 
| has always attracfed the sculptor’s attention on account of its strange 
| and inexplicable mutilation, the half of the forehead and head being, 
| as it were, neatly destroyed, or rather cut away. This enigma is ex- 
| plained by Mr. Tarral, who says the head was originally carved out of 
| two separate pieces of marble, the joining being easily concealed 

by the flowing hair. Mr. Tarral has restored the head in this 
| manner, which carries conviction with it; the body of the statue was 
| probably also made with several blocks of marble. This is another 
| of the many arguments adduced to prove that the gifted author of 
the Inopus was in the habit of carving his statues from several 
blocks of marble, @ most rare and singular practice. The Venus of 
Milo, Mr. Tarral says, was also composed of at least three pieces of 
| marble, and most probably of four. The finest statue in the British 
Museum (excepting always the Elgin), the Townley Venus, which is 
a very near imitation of the Venus of Milo, in the same quality of 
marble, and no doubt from the same school of art, is similarly made 
with two pieces of marble joined together at the waist under the 
drapery, just as is the case with the great original, from which it 
differs essentially by its inferiority, and by its being highly polished. 





: ‘ : ’ © Oe awa a New noone oa ° . ° ° 
is usual with Sir Edwin; “Chantrey’s Dog;” and “Crossing the | The last and most interesting conclusion we are able to give the 


Brook.” 


The Liverpool Academy have opened their thirtieth annual exhi- 
bition, which is said to be the best that has taken place there for | 
many years. In addition to most of the leading pictures from the | 
London exhibitions of this year, it contains Mr. Maclise’s well- | 
known “ Players’ Reception of the Poor Author ;” “ Dogs and Dead | 
Deer,” by Landseer ; “ A Study,” by Mr. Herbert, of a figure in his | 
fresco in progress at Westminster; and some sketches by Mr. Ros- 
setti. The prize of 50/. annually offered by the Academy for the 
best painting exhibited, has been awarded to Mr. J. F. Lewis’s 
“* Waiting for the Ferry—Upper Egypt.” 

Dry Pornt. 





THE VENUS OF MILO. 

CoNSIDERABLE sensation lias been created by the recent discoveries of 
Mr. Claudius Tarral, an English gentleman resident in Paris, where he 
is much esteemed for his personal character and for his knowledge of | 
the fine arts. The far-famed Venus of Milo has ever been a study | 
for artists and antiquarians. Does the fair goddess represent a Venus 
at the bath, a Nymph, a Victory, or some other divinity? Was 
she, in her pristine beauty and integrity, alone, or did she form part 
of agroup? These questions remain unanswered :’ notwithstanding 
the erudite publications of such men as Miiller, Count Clarac, | 
Quatremere de Quincey, Letronne, R. Rochette, H. Brann, and | 
many others, not less difficulty is experienced in deciding what | 
genius produced this wonder of art and pride of the Louvre! The 
best authorities agree that none but a Phidias or a Praxiteles could 
have fashioned a figure so divine. 

If we are not mistaken, Mr. Tarral is likely, in a book now print- 
ing, to set all these matters at rest. Count de Nieuwerkerke, director 
of the imperial museums of Paris, and sculptor of no mean talent, is 
so struck with Mr. Tarral’s ideas, that he is now engaged in restoring 
a plaster copy of the Venus under his direction. According to Mr. 
Tarral’s views, the goddess formed part of a group, having at her left 
side a youthful Cupid darting his arrow. She represents Venus vic- 

















reader is, that Mr. Tarral has no hesitation in asserting that neither 
Phidias nor Praxiteles could have sculptured the Venus of Milo 
and the Inopus, their style of art and mode of finishing being totally 
different: that the only artist to whom they can be safely ascribed is 
Agessander, the author of the famous Laocoon, which was also com- 
posed of three (or six) pieces of marble, the joinings of which were 
so skilfully hidden by the drapery and the encircling windings of the 
serpents, as to deceive the experienced eyes of the ancients, for Pliny 
declares it was in one block of marble. Thus, then, the Laocoon, 
the Venus of Milo, and the Inopus, three masterpieces of art, are all 
executed in the same peculiar marble, all remarkable for their curving 
lines of grace, for their intense expression and unusual movement, 
all carved out of several pieces of marble, and all finished by the 
sculptor’s chisel without the aid of any polishing. This mode of 
finishing statues entirely with the chisel was exceedingly rare among 
the Greeks: the illustrious Winckelman and Q. Visconti mention 
but three examples—the Laocoon, the Sleeping Faun at Munich, 
and a fine old Lion at Venice, which was stolen from Athens by that 
misereant Morosini, who so pitilessly bombarded the Parthenon in 
1687. These are certainly potent arguments, strong analogies, mere 
coineidences they cannot be. One more proof remains to crown the 
whole. The original basis of the Venus of Milo bore an antique 
genuine Greek inscription, which, from some unaccountable motive, 
or some unpardonable neglect, is now no longer to be found in the 
Louvre. Happily, however, the truthful and learned German epi- 
graphist Osann copied and published it. This important document, 

though somewhat injured, has been much overlooked. The inserip- 

tion attests that the Venus of Milo was the work of . . . andros, of 
Antiochia on the Meander. The first letters of the artist’s name 

are wanting, but can any doubt be entertained, after what has been 
said, that the name was Agessandros ? No other celebrated seulptor 
of Greece with name ending in andros corresponds to the period of 
time when Antiochia was built, or flourished. Count Clarac, who 

was the first to write a book on the Venus, was much puzzled with 


this andros. “I fancied, at first,” says Clarac, “ it was Agessander, 


torious over her rivals Juno and Miaerva; she wears on her head | but that I found it could not be, because Agessander was a Rhodian 
Juno’s golden diadem, and stands with her left foot on Minerva’s | artist.” Clarac’s argument is not decisive. Apollonius and Tauriseus, 
helmet; in her left hand she holds the historic apple. This muti- |the authors of the Toro Farnese of Naples, were called Rhodian 
lated hand and apple, as well as the half of the arm, are fortunately | sculptors, though born, like this Agessander, in Caria. Praxiteles 








preserved in the magazine of the Louvre, but, owing to a false inter- 
pretation of the statue and gratuitous suppositions, were not con- 
sidered as belonging originally to the figure, although they were 
found with it at Milo. Mr. Tarral has not confined his investigations | 
to the Louvre; he has scrutinized all the galleries of Europe. He | 
recently discovered in the museum at Florence a fine antique copy of | 
the head of the Venus of Milo, adorned with a diadem, but grossly 
repaired and placed on the neck of an Apollo, which sufficiently | 
accounts for its having escaped due notice. It is, however, the only | 
copy yet found, and, like the great original, is carved in the same | 
peculiar, finely grained, and beautifully white marble—not from | 
Paros, as is universally believed, nor from Mount Pentelicus, but 
probably from Mylassa, or some quarry of Caria in Asia Minor ; it 











was styled a Parian artist, though born in Attica, and so forth. 
Agessander may probably have flourished in the Island of Rhodes, 
but, like a grateful, generous son, when he wrought his triumphant 
goddess of Milo, he stamped the marble with his name and birth- 
place, that his dear Antiochia might share part of his fame. 

Good old Plutarch retired from Rome and all his well-earned 
honours to his native Cheronea, giving this as a reason that, being 
born in a small city, he would not make it less by deserting it. 

The French may well rejoice at learning that they now possess a 
beauteous sister and a noble brother of the glorious Laocoon, which, 
when it stood in the imperial palace of the virtuous Titus, Pliny pre- 
ferred to all other works, whose learned praise has since been con- 
firmed by the great Michael Angelo, the unrivalled Raphael, and three 
succeeding centuries. 
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BOOKS. 


between 1859 and the present time. The series is not continuous— 


through his bulletins, and tempered his vulgar lust of conquest with some re; 

for nobler things. It would indeed be a flaw in nature if that which Arnolg 
called the highest earthly work, the work of government, were best performed 
blind ignorance and headlong force, or by a cunning which belongs almost as myc 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ON MODERN HISTORY.*| to brutes as man. The men who have really left their mark on England, the 


Tur five lectures contained in this volume were delivered at intervals founders of her greatness from Alfred to the Elizabethan statesmen, and from 


the Elizabethan statesmen down to Canning and Peel, have been cultivated jn 
various ways; some more by study, some more by thought; some by one king 


the first and last lectures being distinct and special in their subject-| of study, some by another; but in one way or other they have been all cultivated 
matter and the occasion of their delivery. The three other lectures have | men. The minds of all have been fed and stimulated, through one channel or 


a certain connexion with each other, as parts of the author’s exposition 
of his theory of history, but can hardly be said to be united together 
by the bonds of a consecutive chain of reasoning. All are marked by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s usual ability, but they are rather unequal in 
their merit, and exhibit less concentration and grasp of thought than 
the little treatise on Irish History from the pen of the same author, 
to which we recently drew attention. The “Inaugural Lecture” is too 
miscellaneous in its topics, and too special and local in some of them, 
for the more permanent form of publication in which it now appears. 
The last lecture, “On the Foundation of the American Colonies,” though 
clever and agreeable, is not original enough, and is of too slight a 
character for the prominence here given it as one of a selected “ five.” 
The other three lectures deal with the metaphysics, not of history 
alone, but of the universe, and we cannot but think were ill-adapted 
to the stage of thought and the mental capabilities of the young men 
to whom they were primarily addressed. The are, in fact, an elabo- 
rate and ingenious answer to the school of Comte and Buckle, and 
to the “ phases of faith” of modern science. They are consequently 
too much mixed up with passing phenomena in the world of ethics, 
and too controversial to attain to the position of a calm exposition 
of the philosophy of history. We have no hesitation in speaking 
thus freely on the defects of this volume, in certain points of view, 
because its intrinsic merits, and the importance of the topics with 
which it deals, are such as will certainly command for it a consider- 
able amount of public attention and criticism, and because in some 
respects—especially in the matter of the theory of M. Comte—our 
own sympathies and convictions are on the author’s side. 

The special character of the *‘ Inaugural Lecture” consists inits being 
a history and recommendation of the School of History, Jurisprudence, 
and Political Economy, recently instituted, or rather revived, at Ox- 
ford. The gist of the appeal is the necessity which exists for educating 
our landed gentry in the materials for sober and broad reflection on 
subjects of social and international interest, and on the comparative 
value of the study of modern history, with the kindred subjects in- 
cluded in this new school, as an instrument in accomplishing this 
desirable work. The lecturer is evidently placed in an awkward and 
uneasy position as the prophet of a new faith in the seat of adverse 
traditions, and there is, consequently, something rather apologetic 
and studiously guarded in his treatment of certain delicate points of 
Oxford belief, which contrasts curiously enough with the absolute 
defiance of the old spirit of Oxford which his pages present, and 
which must sometimes have startled not a little the echoes of those 
halls of learning. That such a panegyric as the following could have 
been pronounced at all within the academical walls of Oxford is a 
striking proof of the march of events and the force of historical 
truth : 

“King George I., however, or his Minister, was not the first of English rulers 
who had endeavoured to draw direct from the University a supply of talented and 
highly-educated men for the service of the State. I almost shrink from mention- 
ng the name which intrudes so grimly into the long list of the Tory and High 
Church Chancellors of Oxford. But it was at least the nobler part of Cromwell's 
character which led him to protect Oxford and Cambridge from the levelling 
fanaticism of his party, to make himself our Chancellor, to foster our learning 
with his all-pervading energy, and to seek to draw our choicest youth to councils 
which it must be allowed were always filled, as far as the evil time permitted, 
with an eye to the interest of England and to her interest alone. Cromwell’s name 
is always in the mouths of those who despise or hate high education, who call, 
in every public emergency, for native energy and rude common sense,—for no 


other, with the great thoughts of those who had gone before them ; and prepared 
for action by lofty meditations, the parents of high designs.” 


Those who remember. the widely different judgment of Mr, 
Hallam in his contrast of Cromwell and Napoleon, cannot fail to be 
struck with the remarkable results of recent historical inquiry. 

In his comparison between the effects of the study of the classics 
and of modern history—in the wider sense in which he employs the 
term—Mr. Goldwin Smith naturally leans to the side of his own 
subject, though he is not blind to the arguments which may be ad- 
duced in favour of the opposite theory. Perhaps these may be some- 
what strengthened if we consider for whom and under what con- 
ditions these rival schools of mental and moral discipline are insti- 
tuted. They are to be the schools of immediate thought and dis. 
cussion, and not of immediate action. It is —_ impossible— 
even if it were desirable—that any university could supply, within iis 
necessarily restricted and monotonous circle of life, the materials for 
immediately coping with the great living and moving questions which 
agitate the world without. Its proper duty is to educate the mind 
of the future statesman and citizen gradually, and with a systematic 
sequence of mental training for the experiences of life which will 
form his supplementary training when he leaves college. Its great 
object, then, should be in its selection of subjects for collegiate 
study, to prevent the mind of the student from prematurely anti- 
cipating the passing questicas of the day, and yet to avail itself of 
his natural and laudable desire to approach such subjects ; to fix his 
mind, in the first place, on the suntiention of events and questions, 
remoter in point of time but kindred in much of their substantial 
character ; and, from a dispassionate estimate of these stages in the 
history of the world, to the just interpretation of which events have 
already supplied us with the key, lead him gradually down to the 
operation of similar or fresh causes in events and topics more closely 
approaching our own epoch. Modern history, therefore, and the 
subjects joined with it in the new Oxford school, seem calculated to 


earlier college days and the lessons and demands for immediate de- 
cision which are to succeed in the actual world without, Such a 
school is too closely connected with passing events to be a safe preli- 
minary study for young men, who are only too ready to imagine them- 
selves capable of solving off-hand the most difficult problenis of the day. 
|The study of classical antiquity, on the other hand, prepares them for 
a more mature consideration of such topics by forcing their minds 
back to ultimate causes, and leading them to dissever unessential and 
transient influences from permanent and intrinsic elements of human 
action. It is not so easy, either (at least in these days), to ape the 
sentiments and servilely adopt the cané language of antiquity, as it 
is to become the mere reflexion of the pet dogmatisms of a professor 
who is within the current of modern controversies. At any rate, 
we would much rather see a youth of seventeen or eighteen occupy- 
ing his mind with the Peloponnesian war or the days of Cicero than 
educating himself for immediate political convictions, even under the 
auspices of the able opponent of M. Comte and Mr. Buckle. 
The discussion of the main points broached in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
three anti-Comte lectures would carry us far beyond the limits, not 
only of a newspaper notice, but also of the proper sphere of such a 
journal as this. Senay and free-will can hardly be dealt with to 
advantage in such a fashion; nor are we disposed to follow our author 








subtle and fastidious philosophers, but strong practical men. They seem to 
think that he really was a brewer of Huntingdon who left his low calling in a fit 
of fanatical enthusiasm to lead a great cause (great, whether it were the right | 
cause or the wrong) in camp and council, to win Dunbar against a general who 
had foiled Wallenstein, to fascinate the imagination of Milton, and by his | 
administration at home and abroad to raise England, in five short years and on | 
the morrow of a bloody civil war, toa height of greatness to which she still | 
looks back with a proud and wistful eye. Cromwell, to use his own words, ‘ was | 
by birth a gentleman, living neither in any considerable height, nor yet in 
urity ;’ he was educated, suitably to his birth, at a good classical school; he 
was at Cambridge; he read law; but what was much more than this, he, who is | 
supposed to have owed his power to ignorance and narrowness of mind, had | 
brooded almost to madness over the deepest questions of religion and _ politics, 
and, as a kinsman of Hampden and an active member of Hampden’s party, had 
held intimate converse on those questions with the profoundest and keenest intel- 
lects of that unrivalled age. And therefore his ambition, if it was treasonable, 
was not low. Therefore he bore himself always not as one who gambled for a 


| 


into his controversy with Mr. Newman on the character of Christ. 
Again, we must leave untouched the Postscript to one of the lee- 
tures in vindication of Clarke’s doctrine as to the identity of human 
and Divine justice in answer to the Bampton lecturer for 1858S. 
What remains for us to saya word upon is the author’s theory of the 
philosophy of history. In this he endeavours to place himself in a dis- 
tinct and antagonistic position as to two opposite schools of thought ; 
first, to the scientific school, which seems to consider that history can 
be reduced to the operation of fixed and inevitable laws, similar 
to those which regulate the physical universe, and so would draw us 
away from the contemplation of individual action, except in its 
highest and typical form, and fix it on general phases of social pro- 
gress; and, on the other hand, to the providential school, which 
traces and points out the operation of Providence in every special 





form the intermediate training between the scholastic discipline of 





stake, but as one who struggled for a cause. Therefore the great soldier loved | event, and seems to limit and lower individual action by the operation 
the glory of peace above the glory of war, and the moment he could do so, |of a necessarian though personal influence in everything. Against 
mye his victorious sword; therefore, if he was driven to govern by force, he | the former school Mr. Goldwin Smith does valiant and good service, 
was driven to it with reluctance, and only after long striving to govern by nobler | hinting that the arrogant tone of the scientific school in these days, 
means ; therefore he kept a heart above tinsel, and, at a height which had turned | S F bi . . 1. deavourine to i ed 
the head of Cesar, remained always master of himself; therefore he loved and | “84 the tentative assumptions which they are endeavouring to impose 
" 3 ry ° : ’ * 2 +) : ¥ ; are 7 »} avi rerste a >] 
called to his counsel-board high and cultivated intellect, and employed it to serve | &S articles of faith, are symptoms of their having oversteppe d their 


the interest of the State without too anxiously inquiring how it would serve his 
own ; therefore he felt the worth of the Universities, saved them from the storm 
which laid throne and altar in the dust, and earnestly endeavoured to give them 
their due place and influence as seminaries of statesmen. ‘Those who wish to see 
the conduct of a real brewer turned into a political chief should mark the course 
of Santerre in the French Revolution. Those who wish to see how power is 
wielded without high cultivation and great ideas, should trace the course of 
Napoleon, so often compared with Cromwell, and preferred to him ;—of Napo- 
leon, the great despiser of philosophers ;—and ask whether a little of the philosophy 
which he despised might not have mitigated the vulgar vanity which breathes 











* Lectures on Modern History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By Goldwin Smith, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Oxford and 
London: J. H. and James Parker. 








actual knowledge, and of a reaction, equally unsound, though not un- 
provoked, from the bigoted outery against scientific researches with 
which England was agitated in the days of Dr. Buckland’s geological 
innovations. Our author is scarcely so clear in his attack on the pro- 
vidential school, which, after all, seems to amount to little more than 
a protest against the exaggeration of the theory of a providential dis- 
pensation of events. Mr. Goldwin Smith himself fixes his philosophy 
of history “on the contemplation of two grand facts—the division of 
nations, and the succession of ages.” But this is really nothing more 
than an escape from narrower and less conclusively established cases 
of providential guidance to wider and more distinctly developed 
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features of the same. The exact line drawn by our author seems, 
mn other sense, arbitrary and unphilosophical. We must, there- 
fo any hatever his protest may be, rank him among the more en- 
liehtened and cautious reasoners of this providential school. It is 
in the proper subordination of this theory to considerations of time 
and information rather than in its essential features that we can dis- 
cover a special and exceptional position for our author. 
The lectures are, it will be seen, in the main, for whomsoever they 
were originally intended, controversial, and addressed to the higher 
more mature thought of the nation. In this point of view they 
will be read with interest, and are entitled to careful and thoughtful 


consideration. 





ETHELFLED.* 
Tus is a very perfect specimen of one of the most perfect and har- 
monious, though least important and impressive, departments of 
English literature, the feminine delineations of what we may call pale 
life, and which bear to the pictures of the highest literary artists 
much the same relation which water-colours do. to oil-pictures— 

clearer, simpler, easier to excel in, but not well suited for producing 
much Jody of effect, and leaving altogether the impression of a — 
instrument and a thinner and more surface delineation than the latter. 
Of this class of works, the authoress of “ Mary Powell” has produced a 

reat many very finely executed specimens. ‘The colours are pure, 
Selicate, and harmonious, but they are water-colours, and not very 
rich water-colours either. The class of sentiments with which her 
graceful works are diversified, are of that placid sort which, we sup- 
pose, render needlework so pleasant to even the most educated and 
thoughtful women ; those which flit through the mind casting pleasant 
and various tints on the different scenes of life, but which are by no 
means so engrossing as to render the guidance of the needle an in- 
terruption, or the effort to backstitch a bore. Men usually enjoy but 
little of these moods of conscious twilight sentiment, which evidently 
are so pleasant to educated and uneducated needlewomen, Men are 
thinking very trivial thoughts at the idle times, when women are (far 
better) occupied in placid unmomentous feelings. The consequence 
is, that if a clever man without marked genius tries to write a novel, 
it is apt to be either an utter failure, or fatiguingly smart. They have 
no command of the numberless pleasant neutral tints which make the 
quieter class of lady-novelists such delightful reading for a tired mind. 
As a rule, a dame masculine novel is intolerable. We met with one 
only the other day, which tried to colour in High Chureh Jeanings, as 
Miss Sewell or Miss Yonge would have done. Instead of sueceeding 
and giving us a deep impression of the attractiveness of that class 
of views, he induced a sudden sense of profound dejection, which 
could only be thrown off by throwing aside the work. The truth 
was, that he tried to paint quietly in water-colours, but had no placid 
sentiment in him; it was all prosy viewiness; he sought in vain for 
the tranquil interests which feminine sentiments afford to feminine 
artists of no greater intellectual power. The imaginative world 
lying defween that of true genius and of mere taste seems reserved 
almost exclysively for feminine authors, though many of them rise 
far above it. Miss Brouté, for example, could not, and we know did 
not, conceive her novels in the placid needlework mood. She and 
her sisters used to pace feverishly about their little room, as_they 
“ made out” their scenes, and you see it inthe result. ‘Their colours 
are laid on solid—sometimes confused and sometimes clear and 
strong; but there is nothing in them of the watery clearness and 
delicacy. 

This pale-tinted imagination is not unsuitable for painting the 
social surface of the Past—a purpose for which our present 
author uses it with great grace and success. The surface aspects 
of a life and manners that are Jong passed away may, of course, 
be partially restored, but it is impossible either to give or to 
require the same minute vividness in the portraiture which we 
may and do require from the painters of the life and manners 
around us. ‘This is, no doubt, the main reason why men of 
great creative genius so often choose to throw back their pictures 
into the past. What they really have the impulse to paint is human 
character in its essence, and apart from the mere external incidents 
of time and circumstance. But it is far easier to bring this out, 
without startling men’s taste, in relation to manners and times we 
know only by tradition, than in relation to those of which we can 
judge by our own every-day experience. ‘Tennyson could never have 
painted so noble a King Arthur for us had he been trammelled by 
the fetters of modern customs. It is the very vagueness and gene- 
rality, the softened outline and broad effects of traditional manners, 
which suit them for the framework of great poetic conceptions. ‘The 
softened colours and vaguer effects are chosen expressly in order to 
prevent the Ailing influence which modern detail has on such con- 
ceptions. But the very same faintness of detail which serves to 
bring out dramatic conceptions in their full force, and spares us the 
smothering effect of the manners photographed by our modern 
novelists, also makes the past a fit subject for those mild lunar 
imaginations which are scarcely capable of painting any very vivid 
pictures at all. 

And of this class is the imagination of the present writer. She gives 
With great beauty and harmony all such general pictures of antique 
manners as thoughtful and delicate insight into the old traditions en- 
able her to catch. She throws herself back into the old scenery, and 
looks out upon it with her own mild, cheerful, and humorous intellect, 
and discerns there almost all that it is possible or desirable for a quick- 
sighted woman of the nineteenth century to discern inthe ninth. And 

* The Chronicles of Ethelfed. Set forth by the Author of * Mary Powell.” Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 





she calls * for us a refined halo of Anglo-Saxon customs and modes of 
thought, almost as vivid and much more interesting than her pictures 
of modern English life. For when she paints the latter we neces- 
sarily judge her by a much severer standard than we can do while 
she paints the former, and as it wants the novelty of her old-world 
a we are generally far less satisfied with a given measure of 
iterary capacity. 

Nothing can be pleasanter than the volume before us. The tints 
are all quiet and subdued, but all in harmony; and Ethelfled, the 
gentle, refined, shrewd abbess, who tells the story, is just the sort of 
quiet Englishwoman whom we have no difficulty in transferring to 
any age, sper or not we are committing an anachronism in so 
doing. For example, Ethelfled, who has a taste for art, and is 
much attached to her brother-in-law, Alfred the Great, has made a 
first attempt in illuminating a psalter for him. Inthe following pas- 
sage she describes the king’s reception of her effort : 

“ About an hour before sunset of the same day, my women having uncorded 
my chest, I took therefrom the Psalter I had illuminated at my loved mother’s 
bedside, and placed it, not without a little secret elation, in the hands of the king. 
Thereon he, smiling and greatly content, called unto him Ethelswitha, that they 
its contents simultaneously might behold. Now I with modesty looked another 
way ; but anon, venturing to cast mine eyes to the king, I saw his eyebrows, which 
were very movable, quickly uprise and decline again, and his mouth betray that 
he was making merry at my expense. Then my face became suffused as if with 
the red colour of stibium,* and I said, ‘You have shamed me, my king.’ He 
said, ‘Thy shame be upon me, my sister! Of a truth, to laugh at thee was 
unmannerlike, more especially for thy failing well to depict things thou hast 
never seen; but indeed, Ethelfled, these waves of the Red Sea look like freet- 
wungs,t and these clouds like dumplings. Neither wot 1 how these warriors 
should escape being fined for carrying their spears so dangerously, nor why this 
giant’s head should exceed in size his body unless to be the better mark. But be 
not discouraged, my sister, you need nothing but better teaching. Oh, that I in 
my boyhood had in many things been better taught.’ And alter a good deal 
more parley that was delightsome and praiseful, albeit that sudden smile once 
and again lit up his face, he saith: ‘Have you ever heard of the famous gospel 
of St. Cuthbert, commonly known as the Durham Book?’ I said, ‘I knew it 
had been transcribed and illuminated by the Bishop of Lindisfarne a hundred 
years ago, and that he had been twenty-and-two years about it.’ The king saith: 
* Sister, believe me no great work was ever perfected in a hurry. It was b 
labour and patience that the bishop made his book worth a royal ransome. 
have desired that mine eyes should see it long time, but would not send spears 
and horses so far in troubled times only myself to please. Nevertheless, now 
that it may profit you to see the book, i will send. It may be that the monks 
will lend it to me on pledge, or on the word of a king.’ Thereafter he praised 
my delineations of herbs and flowers, my colours of red and of blue, and the 
smoothness of my parchments: howbeit, when I to my chamber retired that 
night, 1 was disturbed that my limnings had made merry the king, and was 
ready to wish that I had not shown them unto him. Then saw I how far the 
pleasure of executing a work of Art exceedeth the pleasure of having it apprized 
by others when ywroughit; for sympathy is pleasant, and praise is pleasant, but 
the excellency of Art is that it is all-sufficient in itself. ‘To conclude, 1, Ethel- 
fled, thus mused in my mind: * Thou, O king, hast many painful, many weariful 
hours ; and is it not a good thing that even at mine own expense, I, for a little, 
should have made thee merry, my brother.’” 

The whole picture of Ethelfled’s life, both in her father’s house, 
and afterwards as a nun and abbess in her convent, is exceedingly fresh 
and pleasing, if not altogether free from the influence of modern Pro- 
testant notions, Chosen at a very early age to be abbess, she thus 
recounts with pleasant vanity one or two of her early trials as a 
ruler : 

‘It was dinner-time and on a fast day, when I left my retreat and took the 
Abbess’s place at table. Every eye was fixed on me. It fell that day that our 
| fish was not dressed with the usual care, Howbeit, I made no comment, but eat 
thereof sparingly and without egg-sauce, to which the others helped themselves 
plentifully. The novice whose turn it was to read, delivered to us the life or 
Egbert, the pone who lived upon bread and milk, and I was musing thereon 
after she had come to an end, without witting that all had finished, when sud- 
denly becoming aware that from me was expected a benediction, I with some 
fervour ejaculated the Ceorl’s grace, ‘ Thanks be to God for my good dinner ;’ 
and immediately noting thereupon a general smile, if not on the lips, yet in the 
eyes of all present, I looked at them steadfastly, and with great deliberateness and 
determination repeated, ‘ Children, let us thank God for our good dinner,’ and 
then pronounced the Latin benediction. Every eye sank before mine.” 

We are afraid that there is some colouring of modern views here 
and there in the chronicle. ‘The following development of the bath- 
gospel of modern times is scarcely perhaps truly antique : 

“ Now while I was at my pens the sisters were mostly at their needles. Their 
embroidery was a very miracle for delicateness, and as it was much in request in 
the world without, and brought no small gain unto the Abbey, they were 
habituated to work garments of empty pride in diversified colours, which I, 
Ethelfled, secretly thought inconsistent with their profession, For had they not 
by their own examples borne testimony against the wimples and the tunics of 
this world, the cyrtels, the mentels, and the fine linen? And had they not 
adopted instead of a stomacher, a sackcloth, and instead of well-set hair, bald- 
ness? and, I was nigh to saying, instead of much washing and we a great 
indifference to the application of fresh water? Sorry am I to say it, but so it 
was. Never have I yet been able to understand why, to present the cleaner 
heart unto God, we should go with unwashen hands. Never could I see the 
peculiar sanctitude of St. Cuthbert'’s practice of wearing his leathern boots, day 
and night, for months together, till they dropped off his feet. Nor was there 
anything I less admired in Queen Etheldreda, Abbess of Ely, than her wearing 
{none but woollen undergarments and rarely using a hot-bath. Howbeit, these 
things must, of course, be approached with reverence. And there may be some- 
thing very improving in dirt, though I, Ethelfled, have never been able to find it, 
but, on the contrary, have always endeavoured to inculeate among the poor that 
resorted unto me for an alms, that cleanliness was next to godliness,” 

From these extracts our readers will sufficiently gather the nature of 
the literary merit of this book. The execution is exceedingly finished, 
and no portion of it duller than, or inferior to, the rest. It is a 
tranquil reflexion of the features which chiefly strike an educated 
woman’s eye in reading of the old Anglo-Saxon times, rendered 
brighter and more interesting by the noble figure of Alfred, round 
which the whole story is grouped. He is not, indeed, drawn with 
striking or masterly power, but then no attempt is made to probe the 





* Rouge not unknown to the Anglo-Saxon ladies, 
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depths of his character. What we do see of him is bright and | attention, as perhaps the very radest fo lead enntens 
pleasant—the image of a self-possessed, hopeful, and Saneall king, | Each letter ieluadlondions ro dha has eS a oe 
as he would be seen by a sister-in-law well inclined from the first to | animal or common object, and one form of secret writing fe Pen 
worship him, and so deeply impressed with his merits that she could |the symbol instead of the letter. This was not picture-writing. = 
not make up her mind to marry any who fell below that noble | drawings not having the smallest relation to the meaning it = “ 
standard. She goes into a convent because she fancies that she can | tended to convey, but simply a pictorial alphabet We sh i. = 
better aid and serve him thus by her influence in the church than} enter into Mr. Haigh’s theory of Anglo-Saxon guecslagien + Ro 
in the world. Everything that is pleasant in her chronicle is connected | are distinguished by that reliance on overstrained analog ie - 
with his appearance ; everything sad, with his reverses. There is a|sound which is the temptation of all mythologists. Faber w, : 
truthful tranquillity about the whole bock which contrasts very | three big quartos to prove on this system that all mytholo re 
pleasantly with the forced intellectual efforts by which Bulwer and | systems are varieties of the worship of Noah, and it a 
other historic novelists of the high-art school try to restore the past. | be difficult on the same principles to prove that they are all bani 
Distance in time, like distance in space, necessarily Subdues all | on the adoration of fire, or the sun, or the intellect, or the creat 

vivid colours: and those who would give us anything like true | principle, or the serpent which tempted Eve—a theory really de 
pictures of the past, must be content with quiet general effects, and | fended—or anything else which inflames the imagination and soatiad 


resign the pleasure of startling us with obtrusive details. 





ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST OF BRITAIN.* 


the credulous. Thus Mr. Haigh holds that Woden, the general 
Teutonic ancestor, is mentioned by Ezekiel xxvii., 19, and that 
as he is mentioned together with Javan, the founder of the Greek 
family, he was his brother, and consequently the son of Japhet, 


THERE is some — in the claim of very learned men to be ocea- | and that all the gods of all the Teutonic races were Babylonian 


sionally unintel 


gible to the mass. It is very wearisome, and some- | patriarchs. One main evidence which he adduces in Woden’s case 


times very injurious to waste time in perpetual explanations, to |1s the belief of the aboriginal people of Guatemala that the first 
build, as it were, each successive story upon a new foundation. Sir | leader of their race was named Votan, and assisted in building the 
H. Rawlinson cannot be expected to tell everybody why the discovery | Tower of Babel! As a specimen of his style of argument we must 
that Photh II. belonged to a dynasty different from the one in which | quote the hierarchical descent of Baldr, the gentle hero of Scandi- 
he is usually enumerated is an important discovery, nor would Sir W. | navian mythology : * 


Hooker think of explaining why he was interested in discovering a 


“Ishtar, the goddess of war and of the chase, answers to Eoster, to whom, as 


Northern plant within the tropics. Miiller’s “ Dorians” is a hopeless | the goddess of the opening year, our forefathers dedicated the month of April, 


book even to well-instructed men, because each chapter is the result 
of the labours of many lives, but Miiller could not be fairly called on 
to write the cyclopadias the demonstration of all his assertions 

i i It is possible, however, to push this claim too 
far, and to mistake the merely recondite for the learned. A man 
is not a scholar because he knows something nobody else does, 


would have require 


but because he knows something more than everybody else does. 


Mr. Haigh has fallen in no slight degree into this error, and has 


spoiled a volume of real, though fanciful learning, by pouring out 


facts only a very few out of a very limited class of scholars can even 
comprehend. A single illustration will perhaps serve to make the 


difference clear. Thus, Mr. Haigh says : 


“ The date of Maximus’ victory over Gratian, Gratian’s death and Theodosius’ 
A.p. 385. In that year, through 
fear of ‘Theodosius, Maximus made a treaty with Valentinian. This he violated 
two years later, by invading Italy at the head of a large force collected from 


accession, is fixed by Orosius in A.v.c. 1138, 


Britain and Gaul, and compelled Valentinian to flee for protection to Theodosius. 


Tn the following year, A.D. 388, Theodosius and Valentinian led an army into 


Italy, defeated Maximus, and put him to death near Aquileia.” 
That is a bad paragraph, but everybody who has been educated at 


all knows what it was intended to prove, and the relation to history of 


the personages named. But what are we to make of this sentence ? 





Her Babylonian name was Nana; to this day Nana is the Syrian, as Ashtar is 
the Mendzean, name of the planet Venus, which represented her in the heavens: 
and Nanna in Scandinavian mythology is the wife of the god Baldr. The un. 
timely death of Thammuz, and the lament for him of all the gods in Babylon, has 
its counterpart in that of the death of Baldr, and of all creation weeping for him; 
and the name of Thammuz, which is said to mean ‘ hidden,’ aptly describes the 
state of Baldr detained in Hel’s kingdom of darkness. But Thammuz or Adonis 
is recognized as the lover of Astarte or Venus, so that we can identify unhesi- 
tatingly Eoster and Nanna, with Ishtar and Nana, as names of the same 
goddess.” 

That is to say, Baldr is the northern version of Thammuz, but be- 
cause Baldr descended to Hel, and Hel is dark, therefore the wor- 
shippers of Babylon called their deity’s name “hidden.” The Em. 
peror Karl, that is, was called Charlemagne because Napoleon was a 
great hero! The explanation that all savage tribes having the 
same natural objects before them, and the same passions within 
them, deified those objects and passions pretty much in the same 
way, with only local modifications, seems, at all events, simpler. We 
should like to know, too, on what authority Mr. Haigh makes dark- 
ness an attribute of the ancient Oriental hell. We thought fire was 
its main element, just as cold is that of the Scandinavian, each 
race inventing that which it most disliked in its daily life. The 
notion of a general wailing is common enough, and to this day the 











“Still, in making Folewald the father of Fin, the author of this History has | Mussulman world annually wails for Hussein and Hossein, just as 


fallen into an error, for which it is easy to account; the memory of Fin, the son 


of Folewalda, was fresh in men’s minds when he wrote, and it was easy to con- 


found him with Fin, the son of Godwulf; for, (those only excepted who have | 
copied from him), all other authorities, Norse and Anglo-Saxon, tell us that | 
Godwulf was the son of Geat, and the ancestor of Woden. To Geat he gives 
precisely the character which Jordanis gives him, saying that he was reputed 
to have been the son of a god; whilst Asser goes further, and says that he was 


actually worshipped as a god (an instance of the corruption of tradition). 
Woden, then, the fifth descendant of Geat, stands in the same degree as Ostrogotha, 
and as we may presume that his was the younger line, he would be somewhat 
Ostrogotha’s junior. The date at which his descendants in the fourth degree, 
Horsa and Hencgest, appear in our annals, and the cireumstances of their history, 
suggest that he lived during the latter half of the third century and the earlier 
of the fourth, and thus was contemporary with Hunnuil, Athal, Achiulf, and his 
sons; and this inference, whilst on the one hand it is quite consistent with the 
facts of the Gothic genealogy, is abundantly confirmed by the other genealogies 
of Woden’s descendants, and by the circumstances of his life as detailed in Scan- 
dinavian tradition. 

It may be all correct that; but to any man less intimately familiar 
with Saxon history than Mr. Haigh—and he surely does not intend 
to waste his time in writing for men as thoroughly informed as him- 
self—the paragraph has very little force. 

His chapter on the “ futhore,” or Runie alphabet, has very little 
more. Its real merit, we admit, is beyond ordinary criticism, be- 
cause Mr. Haigh’s assertions can only be tested by men whose special 
knowledge is even more extensive than his own, The remark, for 
example, that in the Cotton MSS., “ ior, the 29th character of the 
futhore, is placed before ear,” and the arrangement is therefore 
wrong, though of real value to Mr. Haigh’s argument, has, for or- 
dinary readers, no meaning. But any reader has a right to com- 


plain when the information the author obviously desires to convey is | 


not conveyed. He cannot test the accuracy of the theory, but he 
at least expects to understand what it is, and we fear Mr. Haigh’s 
explanation is wholly beyond ordinary powers. At all events, after 
the patient study of hours, we confess that the explanation of the 
arrangement of the secret runes remains to us hopelessly unintelli- 
ible. That the secret rune used to express Anglo-Saxon contained 
orty-one characters, that these were divided into eight classes, that 
the writers contrived to indicate the class of the letter, and that such 
indication was necessary to describe its true force, is perhaps clear. 
But Aow they did it we understand no more than a icieavemh clerk 
would understand a cypher without a key. As Mr. Haigh’s object 
was to furnish the key, the alternative lies between his confused dic- 
tion and his reader’s dulness. One mode of phonetic writing he 
describes clearly enough, though in too few words, and it is worth 





* The Anglo-Saxon Conquest of Britain; a Harmony of the “ Historia Britonum,” 
the Writings of Gildas, the “ Brut,” and the Saxon Chronicle. By Daniel H. Haigh. 
Published by John Russell Smith. 


| the Scandinavians wailed for Baldr, without any mythological reason 
at all. A stranger who saw the women of Medina shrieking for 
Hamza, might readily connect the ceremonial with Thammuz. “Th” 
| often becomes a mere aspirate, and the conversion of “ ammaz” into 
| “‘amza” is of no philological importance. ‘The only objection to the 
theory is that Hamza like, we doubt not, Thammuz, and like Baldr, 
was originally a human being, who, for political reasons, was much 
j regretted in Medina. 
Mr. Haigh is more reliable when he quits mythology for history, 
though even bere his book is deformed by the same fanciful spirit. 
| Thus he assumes that all places whose names begin with Horse indi- 
cate the career of Horsa. ‘Thus he says, : 
“ Following, therefore, the career of these chieftains, we have first, in the dis- 
| trict aronnd Stamford, Horsey-hill, near Peterborough, and Horsegate, near 
| Market Deeping; then, in Yorkshire, Horsefield and Hincheliff, near Holmfirth, 
| Horseforth, near Leeds, Horsall, near Halifax, and Horsehouse, near Middleham ; 
in Northumberland, three Horseleys; in Norfolk, Horsey, Horsford, Horsham, 
Horstead, and Hensthead; in Suffolk, Hensthead; in Essex, Horsey Isle, and 
| Hinekford ; in Kent, Hinxhill; in Surrey, Horsall and «Horsley ; in Sussex, 
| Horsebridge, two Horsteads, Horsell, and Horsham; in Derbyshire, Horsley ; in 
2a Paamaaates Horsepool and Hinckley ; in Staffordshire, Horseley and Hincks- 
| Tord, 
| Why should not the root of these names be simply “ horse ?” Horsa, 
| however, really was distinguished by Saxon tradition, but Mr. Haigh 
jpushes his theory in a style that would have delighted Mr. Old- 
| buck : 
“ Havar and Frode of the Danish line may also have been associated in Horsa’s 
| and Hencgest’s enterprise. We have the name of the former at Haverholme and 
| Haverstoe in Lincolnshire; Havercroft in Yorkshire; Haverthwaite in Lanca- 
shire; Heversham, near it, in Westmoreland; Haverhill in Essex; Haversham 
| (Hatzeresham) in Buckinghamshire; and Haverford in Pembrokeshire, the dis- 
| trict in which Uther defeated the Irish and Saxon allies of Pascent.” 
| As well might every Smithville in America be held to prove the ex- 
| istence and career of some all-conquering Smith. A race without 
surnames has few distinctive titles, and even now there are scarcely 
| thirty Christian names, properly so called, in use in Europe. Havar 
|may have been as common a Saxon or Danish name as William is a 
/common English one. Then, as now, any great proprietor or other man 
| of distinction fixed his own name on his own bit of the soil. In this 
| instance it is probable that the blunder is even more absurd than this, 
Havereroft meaning simply oat-croft, from haver, the Danish word 
for oats. On strictly historie ground, however, Mr. Haigh is more 
reasonable, and his narrative of the Saxon conquest, which differs 
considerably from the popular one, is the redeeming portion of the 
book. 
Throughout he follows the old chronicles, treating them as we 
treat all other original records, carefully collating and reconciling 
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them, analyzing the probabilities for and against each story, and most 
carefully addueing any corroborative circumstantial evidence. He 
holds, to begia with, that the Teutonic clans had beguntosettlein Eng- 
land during the Roman period, and indeed this is demonstrated from 
that the Southern coast is called in the “ Notitia Imperii,” 
« Littus Saxonicum per Britannias.” Dion Cassius mentions the settle- 
ment of Macomanni, In Britain, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, and 
other writers allude to immigrations of Vandals, Burgundians, and Ala- 
;. The Saxons, probably so called, first arrived at a time which Mr, 
Haigh fixes as A.D. 375, and the Angles in a.p. 397. Vortigern, who 
js popularly held to have first invited them, did not ascend the throue 
til 125, or 28 years after. Vortigern, who was a usurper, and hated 
by the Picts whom he had once governed, called indeed the Saxons to 
his aid, but unsuccessfully, and the landing of Hengist and Horsa 
was accidental. They had arrived in search of adveutures with 300 
followers, and it was not till after their first battle with the Picts 
they summoned their countrymen, and appeared in Vortigern’s army 
at the head of ten thousand men. After the first defeat of the Picts, 
Mr. Haigh believes that they were settled near Leeds, the king 
jnterposing them, as it were, between his own subjects and the 
Northern savages. Reinforced by new arrivals from Germany, the 
Saxons next year totally defeated the Picts in a great battle, in 
which the Northern tribes are believed to have brought 40,000 men 
into the field. A second engagement terminated in a still more com- 
plete victory, and Hengist, whose followers were still regarded as an 
army, and not as colonists, for we have records of the disputes 
about their monthly pay, married his daughter to Vortigern, and 
thenceforward held in England the position which Bussy in the last 
century held at the court of the Nizam, exercising royal authority 
in the name of a puppet ally. On the marriage, Hengist received 
Kent as a place for his personal following, and thenceforward the 
Saxons were encamped in that county and in Yorkshire, the northern 
section being under the command of Horsa, the leader of the entire 
people. The battles thenceforward recorded by tradition, are 
struggles between Vortigern, aided by his foreign allies, and the 
Britons, who, in 453, deposed him, and elected Vortimer. In a cam- 
aign of three years, Vortimer all but extirpated the Saxons of York- 
shire, and drove‘Hengist to his ships, but his death dispirited his party, 
and the Britons once more raised Vortigern to the throne. Rowena 
immediately summoned Hengist, who arrived with an extraordinary 
number of followers, and recovered possession of Kent and Nor- 
thumbria. The Britons, however, were so alarmed at the immense 
number of the invaders that, with Vortigern’s consent, they attacked 
them in Kent, and from their defeat, in 436, commences the true 
on conquest of Great Britain. The process, often described as 
sudden, lasted exactly seventy years, during the whole of which time 
a series of British kings was supported by a section of the population 
strong enough to compel the Saxons to demand external aid. These 
kings, usually regarded as mythical, Mr. Haigh considers, on strong 
evidence, to have been real and powerful, and he assigns to each a 
distinct history. They reigned : 


Ambrosius from A.p. 443 to 449. 
Uther : 449 to 467. 
Arthur = 467 to 493, 
Constantine ” 493 to 495, 
Conan 9 495 to 496. 
Vortipore ~ 496 to 500, 
Maglocun oe 5D0 to 502. 
Caredig 502 to 506. 


” 
Muircheartach Mac Ere __,, 506 to 513. 

The last named being an Irishman, who pressed the Saxons so 
closely that they summoned allies from Africa, and by their assist- 


ance were finally, a.p. 506, placed in possession of modern Eng- | 


land, with the exception of Cornwall. The Britons who had 
striven with the Saxons at first from party motives, and latterly from 
a feeling of nationality, gradually withdrew into Wales and Cornwall, 
to live under chiefs of their own race, and the Saxons commenced 
that wonderful career which we call the history of England. This 
narrative, true or false, is at least far more natural than the popular 
one, inasmuch as it allows time for a conquest, which could never 
have been suddenly accomplished. It is supported, too, by the only 
ancient evidence we possess, and, if “mythical,” compels us to 
assume that between the departure of the Romans and the establish- 
ment of the Heptarchy, the true history of England can never be re- 
covered. 





THE CHANNEL RAILWAY.* 


A curious book will one day be made up of the biographies of scientific 
dreamers, the strange class of men in whom the practical and the 
imaginative seem both to be developed, though in such unequal de- 

es, who project railways to the moon but calculate the cost of 

loon-sleepers to a pound, who suggest a ship canal between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Okhotsk but estimate the needful excavation 
toayard. The list will include every variety of mental power from 
Paterson, whose projects were always sound and usually ill-suited to 
the time, down to the gentleman who wants to spead a few millions in 
cutting through the Isthmus of Phraa, and so enabling ships to save 
five days between India and China, at the cost of about three months’ 


maintenance and an indefinite risk to their insurers, but they are all | 


marked by an unmistakable family likeness. ‘hey are all, even 
when palpably crazed, great in detailed figures. They seem, indeed, 
to faney mathematics a sort of protection, and heap up calculations 
to blind themselves to the delusion they half perceive. They are all 
magnificently contemptuous of money, but offer, nevertheless, a forty 





* The Channel Railway. By James Chalmers. London: E, and F. N, Spon, 


per cent. dividend, and all are satirically critical on the “ wild” pro- 
jects which may perchance have preceded their own. To this last 
rule Mr. Chalmers is no exception. He runs over the list of the 
men who have projected a road across the Channel with a satiric 
glee which, when his own pretensions are considered, is not 4 little 
amusing. They are twelve in number, beginning with Mathieu, an 
engineer, who proposed to the First Consul to tunnel under the sea- 
floor, and ending with Mr. Chalmers, who proposes to place a tunnel 
upon it. One of these projectors, M. de la Haye, who proposed to 
sink cast-iron tunnels on the floor of the Straits, affirmed that the 
work presented no difficulty “to those who could remain during half 
an hour in deep water,” an assertion certainly indisputable. Another, 
M. de Gamond, intended to create thirteen islands, dig through them 
to ¢erra firmd and tunnel right and left, and this proposition was 
seriously entertained by the present Emperor, while a commission of 
engineers recommended an outlay of 20,000/. for surveys. It was 
only given up because it might interfere with navigation. A third 
suggested an iron tube laid in the Channel “ at a slope which would 
create a motion sufficiently powerful to enable the carriages to cross 
the Channel without a steam-engine.” This man was doubtless an 
engineer, and the fact that he forgot that the carriages had to get 
back again is a laughable illustration of the mental deficiency of his 
class. The very same man who forgot half his work, went into de- 
tails about gas for the lighthouses at each end of the tube. The 
next we must extract entire, as it is, we think, a nearly perfect speci- 
men of intellectual imbecility. The writer enters into details which 





prove that he must have thought out his scheme for months, and 
this is the result : 

“ To situate a tunnel at a uniform depth from the surface by means of ties 
| below (and buoys above if necessary) at suitable intervals. The continuation of 
the tunnel inte the shore on either coast J should dispense with ; and in order that 
it should have a partial freedom of motion, it should terminate with solid ends 
before reaching the shores. To these points chain piers should extend ; or, if 
strict economy (say in the first instance) were aimed at in this item, the com- 
munication might be by small steamers.” 

He forgot that the little steamers might run a little further and save 
us the expense of his railway altogether. Yet Mr. Chalmers says 
this is the best worked out and most reasonable plan which has ap- 
peared, of course previous to his own. Two other designs remain to 
| be mentioned : «The yroposer of the arched roadway or tunnel oz 
the bottom, will, with 40 subaqueous boats (of which he is the in- 
|ventor), 1500 sailors and navvies, 4,340,000 cubic yards of material, 
and 10,000,000/., undertake to construct a tunnel by means of which 
the Straits can be crossed in thirty-three minutes; and he of the 
mammoth bridge will make in the Channel 190 pedestals, 300 feet 
square at the bottom, consisting of rocks bolted and lashed together, 
gradually rising at an angle of 75 deg., till they form each an insular 
plain, 150 feet square, 40 feet above the level of the sea; on these, 
| build towers 100 feet diameter, 260 feet high; and crown the whole 
with a tubular bridge 50 feet deep and 30 feet wide.” 

The last is Mr. Chalmers, who, we are bound to say, is singularly 
|moderate in his views on expenditure and returns. He does not 
| propose an outlay of more than twelve millions, or expect a return of 
| more than ten per cent., and not this for the first four years. He 

denies, and with great justice, that the present amount of traflic offers 

| any fair test for the traflic a railway would attract, and is indeed, on 
| most questions of finance, moderate and sensible to a fault. But his 
| plan is just as wild as those of his predecessors : 

“* The principal feature of the work is simply a strong iron tube reaching from 
| shore to shore in the still depths of the Channel, beyond the influence of the 
| storms that render the sea dangerous on the surface. It is supported by its own 
| buoyancy, having a powerful tendency to rise; and is kept down by anchors or 
boxes, attached to and surrounding it, and filled with rough stone, both boxes 
and tube being covered by an embankment of similar material; and, as the cur- 
rent alternates up and down Channel with the rise and fall of the tide, the silt of 
| the bottom carried by it against and into this embankment will fill up the in- 
| terstices, and in a few years convert it into a solid impermeable mass, having the 
| *ppearance of a ridge reaching from shore to shore, about 150 feet wide at the 
base, 40 feet high, and from 40 to 120 feet below the level of low-water. In 

short, the materials of which this embankment will be formed, are the same as 
| the French engineer proposed to use in forming his islands, through which he in- 
| tended to penetrate to the bottom of the Channel.” 

|The tube is to be built in sections, and Mr. Chalmers has prepared 
| most careful explanations of the mode in which the sections are to 
be riveted together, the buoyancy of the tube destroyed, and the 
necessary quantum of air supplied by colossal ventilators. He pro- 
vides for light, and points admiringly to the prettiness of his tunnel, 
so different from those nasty tunnels underground! He calculates 
the price of iron with the most scrupulous nicety : 

* But if this work is not to form an exception tothe customary mercantile rule 
—viz. that large orders are executed at lower rates than small ones—there is 
more likelihood of the iron being obtained at 25 per cent. less, than of having to 
pay 25 per cent. more, than the above price of 12/. 16s. 8d. Some have expressed 
fears that a demand so great will disturb the market, and raise the price of iron ; 
but such fears will not for a moment trouble those who know the resources and 
capabilities of the iron trade. It is more likely, by giving an impetus to produc- 
tion, to lower prices. The quantity required will be spread over several years ; 
and if, in its preliminary stages, the Channel Railway resembles other great 
undertakings, there will be ample time to make preparation for the increased 
demand.” 

He has described the precise manner in which the tubes are to be 
sunk, and calculated the “cohesive power” exerted upon the ends of 
the sections, has given estimates for paint, and suggested lights for 
the lighthouse, but he has, nevertheless, forgotten two little points. 
He admits that a floor must be prepared or “ selected” for each 
length of the tube—though what selection is possible it is difficult 
to imagine—but he has entirely omitted to explain how the prepara- 
tion is to be effected, and has allowed only two millions for preparing 
264 floors of 400 feet each, to support a railway train without 
serious deflection over a road which rises and falls thirty feet at 
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a time, and. to be constructed below the ocean in a sea which is 
the dread alike of travellers and seamen. Moreover, for the prepa- 
ration of these floors he has alluwed exactly four days apiece, about 
the time it would take to get the vessels to the precise spot required. 
These are trifles of course to genius, but they are sufficient to prove 
that Mr. Chalmers, with all his acuteness, does not understand the 
first conditions of his own problem, and must be classed with the 
dreamers iustead of the benefactors of the world. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood this month commences a new story of the old pleasant 
kind for which novel readers hunger, and which they so seldom ob- 
tain—a story in which one can sympathize with the characters in- 
stead of analyzing them, and follow the incidents instead of criti- 
cizing their sequence. We have rarely seen a tale which promised 
more interest of the healthy kind than “ The Doctor’s Family,” or 
a character so original and so piquant as the little lady described in 
the following paragraph : 
“ He did not know whether to admire the little heroine as half-divine, or to 
turn from her as half-crazy. Probably, had the strange little spirit possessed a 
different frame, the latter was the sentiment which would have influenced the 
unimaginative mind of Edward Rider. But there was no resisting that little 
brown Titania, with her little head overladen with its beautiful hair, her red, 
delicate mouth closing firm and sweet above that little decided chin, her eyes 
which seemed to concentrate the light. She seemed only a featherweight when 
the bewildered doctor helped her to alight—an undoubted sprite and creature of 
romance. But to hear her arranging about all the domestic necessities within, 
and disclosing her future plans for the children, and all the order of that life of 
which she took the charge so unhesitatingly, bewildered the mistress of the house 
as much as it did the wondering doctor. The two together stood gazing at her 
as she moved about the room, pouring forth floods of eager talk. Her words were 
almost as rapid as her step,—her foot, light as it was, almost as decided and firm 
as her resolutions. She was a wonder to behold as she pushed about the furni- 
ture, and considered how it could be brightened up and made more comfortable.” 
The tale quite redeems the number, which is heavy; the second 
story, “ Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne,” being a rather striking 
failure. It is a West Indian story, with just sufficient smell of the 
locale to make one sigh for the days when “ ‘om Cringle” traversed 
the same ground in the same magazine. He would not have made 
negroes talk the insufferable rubbish here put into their mouths, 
or imagined a young lady who confesses an attachment in words like 
these : , 
“ ¢ Mother, there is an eloquence more convincing than words.’ 
“But men have been known ere now to feign a passion; and recollect, my 
darling, that this one, though he may be fully sensible of your beauty, and the 
advantage of our connexion, lies under grave imputations, and we are warranted 
in at least testing his sincerity.’ 
“«T have observed him through the trying ordeal of a sea voyage. I have 
seen him risk his life to save the life of another. When others were launching 
boats and seeking appliances, he, without hesitation, dashed overboard after his 
drowning comrade, while all was dismay and stupefaction. If you had watched 
him, mother, gloriously struggling with the waves and supporting the lifeless 
body, while tardy prudence pulled dryshod to their aid; had you seen his 
drenched form hoisted on to the deck, the chest scarcely heaving, the counte- 
nance deathlike, but the languid eyes turned still upon him whom he had 
rescued, and making the inquiry which the tongue could not, whether he still 
breathed, you would have known, as I do, that he is neither base nor selfish.’ ” 


The political article is on the American crisis, and of course 
the disruption of the Union, the absence of great men, the defeat 
of Bull’s Run, and all other American failures and annoyances 


—— 
ing influences are removed, will be the Athenian who discoursed of 
the ro xadoy in the street, murdered his subjects abroad, and wal. 
lowed like a pig at home. We have not the faintest belief in the 
ascetic principle, in self-denial as self-denial, without motive or re- 
sulting good, but it is not by a search after happiness that man cay 
keep the intellectual side of his nature uppermost. All the philo. 
sophy on earth will not keep the stomach from craving, or man from 
feeling that his happiness, till it is full, consists in food. The 
strongest sense of their highest happiness will not keep some men 
from drink, and an intellect like Coleridge’s could not give him power 
to abstain from opium. To get as near as one can to some distinct 
theory of Right, and then follow that, is, if not a nobler, at least 
with the mass of men, a more operative principle than the pursuit of 
happiness. Mr. Mill, like all his school, carries his recoil from the 
dogma that all men are inherently vile too far, till he believes them 
all inherently philosophers. A trace of this idea is visible even in this 
noble passage, in which Mr. Mill denies the impossibility of happi- 
ness, which, despite its length, we cannot resist the pleasure of 
extracting : 

“Genuine private affections, and a sincere interest in the public good, are 
— though in unequal degrees, to every rightly brought up human bein, 
n a world in which there is so much to interest, so much to enjoy, and so mu 
also to correct and improve, every one who has this moderate amount of moral 
and intellectual requisites is capable of an existence which may be called enyi- 
able; and unless such a person, through bad laws, or subjection to the will of 
others, is denied the liberty to use the sources of happiness within his reach, he 
will not fail to find this enviable existence, if he escape the positive evils of life, 
the great sources of physical and mental suffering—such as indigence, dise: ‘ 
and the unkindness, worthlessness, or premature loss of objects of affections The 
main stress of the problem lies, therefore, in the contest with these calamities, 
from which it is a rare good fortune entirely to escape ; which, as things now are, 
cannot be obviated, and often cannot be in any material degree mitigated. Yet 
no one whose opinion deserves a moment’s consideration can doubt that most of 
the great positive evils of the world are in themselves removable, and will, if 
human affairs continue to improve, be in the end reduced within narrow limits, 
Poverty, in any sense implying suffering, may be completely extinguished by the 
wisdom of society, combined with the good sense and providence of individuals, 
Even that most intractable of enemies, disease, may be indefinitely reduced in 
dimensions by good physical and moral education, and proper control of noxious 
influences; while the progress of science holds out a promise for the future ot 
still more direct conquests over this detestable foe. And every advance in that 
direction relieves us from some, not only of the chances, which cut short our own 
lives, but, what concerns us still more, which deprive us of those in whom our 
happiness is wrapt up. As for vicissitudes of fortune, and other disappointments 
connected with worldly circumstances, these are principally the effect either of 
gross imprudence, of ill-regulated desires, or of bad or imperfect social institu- 
tions. All the grand sources, in short, of human suffering are in a great degree, 
many of them almost entirely, conquerable by human care and effort ; and though 
their removal is grievously slow—though a long succession of generations will 
perish in the breach before the conquest is completed, and this world become@all 
that, if will and knowledge were not wanting, it might easily be made—yet every 
mind sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear a part, however small and un- 
conspicuous, in the endeavour, will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest 
itself, which he would not for any bribe in the form of selfish indulgence consent 
to be without.” 
And when he has conquered, Mr. Mill, with what weapon is he to 
fight the demon of the cultivated and the wise, the horrible foe for 
which our stupid forefathers had not even a name, but for which wise 
epicureans have borrowed the word exaui? “ Barren Honour,” the 
best of the two stories in Fraser, for “ Good for Nothing” is getting 
very tiresome, advances but slowly. It is curious how many of 
our novelists have just now agreed to depict the most unpleasant of 








—mosquitoes excepted—are traced to the spirit of democracy, as 
if Athens had never existed, or the French Convention had never 
conquered, The writer hopes for the dissolution of the Union, in 
order that the people may remodel their institutions, a result which 
will be secured whether the Union be preserved or no. The article, 
however, adds one more proof that the bias of the Tories is against the 
Union, and the step is short between hoping for a defeat and aiding to 
secure one. 

The lovers of clear solid thought will be gratified by the paper in 
Fraser, in which Mr. John Stuart Mill defends the morality and rea- 
sonableness of the utilitarian philosophy. ‘The common objection 
that the pursuit of happiness as an object tends to extinguish self- 
denial, and to debase men to the level of swine, is utterly denied. 
The utilitarian philosopher draws a distinction between pleasures : 

“Tf Iam asked what I mean by difference of quality in pleasures, or what 
makes one pleasure more valuable than another, merely as a pleasure, except its 
being greater in amount, there is but one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if 
there be one to which all or almost all who have experience of both give a decided 
preference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, that is the 
more desirable pleasure. If one of the two is, by those who are competently 
acquainted with both, placed so far above the other that they prefer it, even 
though knowing it to be attended with a greater amount of discontent, and would 
not resign it for = | quantity of the other pleasure which their nature is capable 
of, we are justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity as to render it, in comparison, of small 
account. 

“ Now it is an unquestionable fact that those who are equally acquainted with, 
and equally — of appreciating and enjoying, both, do give a most marked 
preference to the manner of existence which employs their higher faculties.” 

Of course, if that is conceded, there is an end of the intellectual 
argument; but do they ? Which did Solomon really dike best, 
wisdom or women? We know which he followed after, and accept- 
ing Mr. Mill’s argument, we are driven to one of two conclusions : 
either Solomon, being capable of intellectual as wellas physical plea- 
sure, deliberately preferred the lower kind, or, not preferring it, never 
followed his own will at all. Or, if Mr. Mill objects toa Biblical 

rsonage as an illustration, what does he say to Lord Somers, a 
man with the brain of a sag, the knowledge of a statesman, and the 
propensities of asatyr? The truth is, we fear, that the man who 
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human beings, the hard, cold, polished evil woman. Lady Mildred 
of this story is just the Mrs. Berry of “The Silver Cord,” the 
Mrs. Armitage of Mr. Sala’s story, and one half suspects the 
lady of Orley Farm. Is it the growing hate to the strong-minded 
female, that silent antipathy between the sexes which always 
follows the assertion of their equality, which makes men paint women 
as so hard, and women describe men as so innately coarse. We note 
in Fraser, besides a somewhat feeble article on the Sunday question, 
which arrives at no result except the compromise most common in 
England, and a very poor paper indeed from H. K. B., who has 
fairly impoverished a rich soil by adhering to a single kind of crop, 
an excellent article on “ Working in Gold.” Nothing usually is 
more intolerable than an “ instructive” magazine paper on science, or 
mechanics, or manufacture, consisting, as it too commonly does, of a 
description of the appearance of the subject as it strikes an inquisi- 
tive but ignorant writer; but “ Working in Gold” really conveys 
instruction, not spoiled by the successful effort to make it pleasant 
reading. ‘The following describes the different qualities of gold in 
use as jewellery. 24-carat gold is pure, there being but 24 carats in 
the ounce : 

“ But the boil-out does not answer for ornamental colour much below twenty- 
two carat, where the bulk as well as weight of gold is very highly in excess of 
the copper. Eighteen carat comes from the boil-out of a pale, dull, greenish 
yellow. Sixteen carat loses all look of gold, as well it may, for the eight carats 
of copper in bulk exceed the sixteen carats of gold. Sixteen carat is nevertheless 
the jeweller’s favourite metal. It seldom appears, however, in its natural state, 
for the public has lately taken a fancy to the true colour of gold. Recourse is 
had not toa better quality of gold, to meet this taste, but to the ‘ colouring- 

pot.’” 

It is, of course, on alloys, sometimes extending to 25 parts in the 

ounce, that fraudulent goldsmiths rely, and their trade would be less 

brisk if purchasers of it would only remember that a quarter of an 

ounce of gold costs nearly a sovereign, and that the labour will 

double its value, and weigh the rubbish before they buy it. Even 

this, however, is not in all cases a protection. Bracelets, for ex- 

ample, supposed to be solid, are made of the thinnest sixteen carat 

gold, and then filled up with a sort of gold padding: 

‘“* The workman therefore takes the inside circumference with a strip of paper, 

cuts a band of sixteen-carat gold probably four or five times as thick as the face, 





seeks we as an end will always endeavour to combine 
physical and intellectual pleasure, and the result, when once restrain- 





turns it up to the shape, solders its ends, slips it inside the tinsel shell, and 
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solders the edges together. The bracelet is then cleaned up with the file-scraper, 
one, &ee polished and coloured. The substance of the flat lining gives it 
a respectable weight in the hand; and my customer is well satisfied to give me 
about four times the value of the gold used, say 247. I pay about 3/. 10s for the 
workmanship, which, added to the 23 ounces of sixteen carat, at 3s. Gtd. per 
£6 3 104 

310 0 


——-_ ss es 6 © we & 


£9 13.104 





Subtracted from . . . 24 0 0 
9 13 103 
Jeaves me only . £14 6 1} profit forall the trouble | 


and anxiety I have had in this ‘ very particular job.’” 
The jewellers will thank Fraser for that paragraph for many a day. 
The remedy for all this is to deal directly with the man who makes | 
the jewel, who has no plate glass to pay for, and who, compelled to 
be decently honesi to the tradesman, is very apt to be honest to the 
lady. There is not a better or a less known class of artisan than the 
gold-worker, though he usually—not always—needs a design to be 
given him to work from. Tie difference in price between his work | 
and the same work ordered from the shop is something extraordinary, | 
often a hundred per cent., more especially if the work required is 
m-setting, the charge for which, in London, usually crosses the | 
Frnt where profit becomes extortion. 
Macmillan publishes this month an essay on the American Union | 
and the rights of the North by an American, which will disappoint | 
the reader. It is the old conclusive but wearisome argument that 
secession is unconstitutional, an argument every American repeats | 
and expands and repoints as if it were the end of the matter, instead 
of having nothing on earth to do with it. The dismissal of James II. | 
was unconstitutional, and what then? Secession is revolution, but 
the argument that revolution is iz se an evil thing comes oddly from 
republicans. Nine millions of men with a distinct territory, climate, 
and social organization, have a right to govern themselves if they and | 
the world in general are benefited, or think they are benefited, by that 
self-government. What they have not a right to do is to secede in 
order to extend slavery, and it is because Americans like this writer | 
will persist in confounding secession itself with the object of seces- 
sion that they are so fast losing European sympathy. ** Ravenshoe” 
improves as it advances, Mr. H. Kingsley having escaped for the 
number the bad influence of his melodramatic machinery, and remind- | 
ing us once more of the kindly half-trained power so apparent in 
every line of Geoflry Hamlyn. “ ‘Tom Brown” pleads again for 
the working men and their unions, and contrasts the condition of the | 
working classes in the “union-ridden North” with that of the same | 
mefi in London without unions: 

“It is hardly worth while to dwell on the complete victory of either side. 1! 
myself believe that of two evils the lesser would be that the men should tho- | 
roughly beat the masters, than that the masters should succeed in breaking down | 
the men’s unions, and so having them at their mercy. I should prefer the former | 
alternative, bad as it would be, because, in looking at the places and trades where | 
the two systems, carried out almost to their conclusions, can be best compared— 
at Sheffield with its file-makers and other hardware workers, and at East London 
with its slop-tailors and needlewomen—I find that the facts are altogether in 
favour of the union-ridden Yorkshire town. It is very disagreeable to most 
persons, no doubt, to come in contact with the sort of obtrusive and rude inde- 
pendence which is common at Sheffield; the tyranny which is exercised over the 
minority there is atrocious—not a word can be said in favour of it; the habits and 
morals of the place are anything but what they should be. But what is all this 
by the side of the sullen, down-beaten, squalid misery of parts of Whitechapel, 
the hopeless slavery of sweaters’ workshops, the morality of East-End lodging- 
houses ? We must judge the systems by their fruits. The one produces a 
population who want mending, no doubt, like the rest of us, and have certain 
specific and virulent faults, but of whom one cannot help having hope—many of 
whose qualities one cannot but respect. ‘The other kills by inches the few noble 
souls whom no outward circumstances, not even sweaters’ work, can tarnish ; 
and, for the rest, it grinds them into dangerous slaves, for whom one can see no 
hope in this world.” 

Mr. Hughes’s remedy is to give the unions a legal existence for cer- 
tain legally defined purposes, the policy, in short, which statesmen 
understand in politics though not in social questions, viz. to legalize 
and render responsible every power, not inherently immoral, which 
experience proves them unable to extirpate. It is, we believe, sound 
in principle, and, in practice, the recognition of the unions is, we are 
convinced, the first step towards the re-establishment of accord be- 
tween the people and their paymasters. 

_ The October number of the Corndill is not a good one.  Phili 
interests those who admire Mr. Thackeray’s social surgery as a 
as ever; but the remaining papers are beneath the average. 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson” must be, at last, admitted to be a 
failure. “Bab Lambert” is feeble rubbish, all the more annoying 
because it is written in clear English; and Mrs. Beecher Stowe loses 
her power in “Agnes of Sorrento,” the innately American nature 
which peeps out in all her characters jarring at every turn with their 
locale and costume. ‘Agnes of Sorrento” is a masked ball, with 
the musie over. The failure of the stories is not redeemed by the 
quality of the padding, though we can extract from the “ First Ger- 
man Shooting Match” a good sketch of the only national German 
prince : 

“ Personally, Ernst II. is a man who both attracts and inspires confidence. 
He has but a slight family resemblance to Prince Albert, than whom he appears 
younger, although two years older. His features are not so regularly chiselled as 
those of his brother, but more mobile and animated. He is about five feet ten 
inches in height, slender but perfectly symmetrical, and quiek and elastic in his 
Movements. His face is a fine oval, the forehead expansive at the temples, and 
the eyes a clear, splendid hazel. His nose is rather long, but not prominent; the 
lips firm and sharply cut; while a short pointed beard increases their character 
of decision. It is a mediaeval rather than a modern head—such as might have be- 
longed to that Ernst who was carried off by the robber knight Kunz von Kau- 
fungen, and who was his own ancestor in a direct line. He is passionately fond of 
hunting, riding, driving, and all other out-door diversions, of which taste his 
tanned face and hands give evidence. 


“ His qualities of mind are too varied to admit of much profundity. He is at 
once author, composer, actor, and soldier, and withal a conversationist of unusual 

wers. With an admirable memory and a vital interest in every field of know- 
edge, there are few subjects upon which he cannot converse brilliantly. Quick, 
animated, sparkling, he provokes the electricity of those with whom he comes in 
contact. His greatest aversion, we should judge, would be a dull person. Yet with 
all these brilliant qualities, he is steady, prudent, and clear-headed—ambitious, 
no doubt, but intelligently so.” 

The Temple Bar still depends exclusively upon Mr. Sala’s “Seven 
Sons of Mammon,” which advances rapidly to a close. He contrives 
in this number to make the hackneyed incidents of the Derby Day 
seem fresh, and carries his unpleasant but really able portrait of Mrs. 
Armytage one stage farther. The woman interests us in spite of 
ourselves. Utterly without principle or honour, steeping herself in 
crime to gratify the lowest of ambitions, and full of malignity, one has 
yet a disinclination to see one so acute, so brave, and so cheerful, 
properly hanged. There must be in the mass of men a curious 
feeling of pleasure at the spectacle of competence, real, unmistakable 
efficiency, in itsclf and for itself, or such a character would, as it 
ought, be simply disgusting. Mr. Sala has not, we are bound to say, 
softened one jot of the evil in Mrs. Armytage, yet of five thousand 
readers there are not five unconscious of a seeret displeasure at her 
apparently approaching fate. The rest of the magazine is mere 

adding, though the article on precious stones is a curious rubbish- 
1eap of unconnected facts, collected by some one who has a clear idea 
of anecdotage, aud no knowledge at all of precious stones. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Book of Farm Buildings: their Arrangement and Construction 
By Henry Stevens, F.R.S.E., Author of the “Book of the Farm. 
and Robert Scott Burn, Engineer. W. Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1861.—'To ordinary minds there is something 
utterly incongruous between the ideas of agriculture and science. The 
old-fashioned farm-house with its gables and casements; the thatched 
and often rickety out-houses clustered round it in picturesque con- 
fusion; the high banks and wide rambling hedges fertile in wild 
flowers and hazel-nuts; the team of horses, and the ruddy-looking 
ploughman plodding lazily through their day’s work; the sound of 
the flail in the distance, or of the scythes from the meadows near at 
hand—these are the sights and sounds which we are all accustomed 
to look for in the rural districts of England, but which we shall soon 
look for in vain, owing to the march of science. One of the sturdiest 
demolishers of anything like useless sentiment upon this subject is 
Mr. Henry Stevens and his coadjutor, Mr. Robert Burn. There can, 
however, be uo doubt at all about the extreme utility of the volume, 
or that the class to whom it is addressed stand greatly in need of such 
instruction. Economy of space, the knowledge how to turn the nature 
of the ground selected for building to the best account, combined with 
attention to sauitary principles, are all points of which, though the 
farmer is less ignorant than he was, he is still habitually neglectful. 
The leading idea of this book, according to which all its parts are dis- 
tributed, is to lay down the principles upon which farm buildings 
should be adapted to the various different kinds of farming, such as 
| dairy farming, grazing, and tillage: a distinction which has hitherto 
{been neglected to the great loss and inconvenience of all farmers, 
| These general divisions having been drawn, the author proceeds 
‘through each department with a profuseness of illustration and a 
}completeness of detail which sets the attention of non-professional 

readers at defiance. We must say we do not feel certain that in de- 
| voting so large a space as they have done to the business of the archi- 
| tect and the carpenter, they have acted with discretion. The volume 
is by this process swollen to a bulk which is caculated to repel many 
readers, and though, of course, ina work which is intended to be a 
text-book on the subject, full information is desirable upon most of 
these points, yet we cannot help thinking that the object would have 
been better attained by breaking it up into two or three different 
volumes than by giving us the whole in one. The only features in it, 
however, upon which we feel disposed to offer any independent criti- 
cism, are the designs for farm-houses and cottages at the end of the 
volume. Wesce nothing in these at all characteristic of or peculiar 
to a farm-house, reminding us as they do rather of the “genteel 
villas” which are usually to be seen lining the approaches to a thriving 

rovincial capital than of houses wotteme hh | agriculture. Very 
ikely there is no reason why a farm-house should be different from 
| any other house; but, then, why call these plates designs for farm- 
houses ? 

A Critical Examination of Essays and Reviews, By an American 
Layman. Edited by the Dean of Carlisle. London: Hatchard.—This 
essay originally appeared in the columns of the American Quarterly 
Church Review. in the Very Rev. Mr. Close it made so deep an 
impression, that he resolved to bring it under the notice of the English 
public. He characterizes it as-“ vigorous in its style, forcible in its 
reasoning, happy in its illustrations, and pointed in its sober humour.” 
This, our few will admit, is nearly as high praise as can be bestowed 
upon a piece of critical writing; and, if it were true, Dean Close 
would have deserved the thanks not only of orthodox theologians, but 
of all lovers of literature, for fishing up this pearl beyond price on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Unfortunately, however, we can dis- 
cover very little in the essay to justify his highly pitched eulogy. The 
article is well enough; the writer can write good English; can detect 
obvious inconsistencies; can say whatever is to be said about the 
occasionally vague and ambiguous language of the essayists clearly 
and sensibly; and can point out the results in which certain of their 
arguments will land con, if pushed to the legitimate conclusion. 
Their position as clergymen of the Church of England, he has attacked 
with as much success as, but with no more than, a variety of previous 
writers; while of the question which lies beyond this, .e. the com- 
yatibility of their views with Christianity of all denominations, he 
1as contributed but little to the solution. Some of his arguments, 
however, are ingenious, as, for instance, at page 28, where he exposes 








the petitio principit which runs through several of the essays, in first 
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es, 


denying the possibility of an interference with the laws of nature, and idea of the causes which enabled these two men to carry on 
Son car ben that assumption to the ee of miracles ; | months the most audacious series of murders ever committed. The 


whereas the Christian assuming the power 0 


if he chooses, accepts the miracle if it can be shown to have occurred | in drink and the lowest debauchery, and retained 


God to work miracles appear to have been mere brutes, who spent the money they ae 


only sufficient 


as a proof of something further—to wit, of a divine revelation. Thus, | cunning to attack the friendless, who were pretty sure not to be in. 
all that the Christian requires to have proved is “the fact” of the | quired for. Mr. Leighton, we must note, implies pretty strongly his 
miracles; whereas, for this issue, the essayists substitute the “ex-/ suspicion that the doctor to whom the bodies were sold was aware 
planation” of the miracles. But, after all, this argument, though a | that they were murdered, The evidence, however, is very inconelu. 
pretty bit of logic exercise, can satisfy no real thinker. It seems to sive. It proves that Dr. Knox must have perceived that some of the 
us that the omnipotence of God is scarcely at issue in this particular | subjects had suffered foul play, but it does not prove that he had 


controversy. 


a truth, it is scarcely relevant to the question. For though the | 
miracles could be explained by natural causes, they might be equally | 
evidence of a divine worker if they transcended the knowledge and | 
science of the in which they were performed. Our author, how- | 
ever, maintains that both Christ and his Apostles claimed the power | 
of suspending the laws of nature. Did they? ‘They claimed the | 
sower of miracles; but the two things are not necessarily the same. | 
f the value of the American’s reply to Mr. Goodwin’s essay, geolo- 
gists must judge. But we must do him the justice to say, that he seems 
to have found more than one weak point in that gentleman’s harness. | 
Three Discourses, Supplemental to the Bight on the “ Essays and Re- 
views,” and in answer to the question, What is it that a Clergyman of 
the Church of England is required to believe? By the Rev. Robert | 
Ainslie. Reprinted from the Brighton Observer. London: G. Man. | 
varing.—The object of the writer of these discourses seems to be to | 
show that as itis impossible for the clergy of the Church of England | 
to believe the Prayer-book, which they have sworn that they believe, | 


The essayists are, perhaps, too fond of lugging in the ground to suspect foul play committed for the purpose of selling the 
immutability of the laws of nature. But even if this phrase express | bodies. 





A Manual of Chemistry, Descriptive and Theoretical. By William Odling, MB, 
&. Part L (Longman and Co.) » 

Memoir, Letters, aud Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated from the French 
by the translator of Napoleon's correspondence with King Joseph. With 
large additions. In two volumes. (Macmillan and Co.) 

The History of Scottish Poetry. Wy David Irving, LL.D, Edited by John Aitken 
Carlyle, M.D. With a Memoir and Glossary. (Edmonston and Douglas.) 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., 1793—1801: a Memoir by hig 

Son, James Lord Dunfermline. (Edmonston and Douglas.) 

A Recent Flying Visit from London to the Vatican, through the North of Italy, over 
the Alps and the Apennines. With Sanitary Remarks. By Dr. T. C. Wood, 
(Hatchard and Co.) 

The Orations of Demosthenes against Timocrates, Aristogiton, Aphobus, Onetor, 
Zenothemis, Apaturius, Phormio, Lacritus, Pantwxnelus, Nausimachus, Beestus, 
Spudias, Phenippus, and for Phormio. Translated, with Notes, by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. (Henry G. Bohn.) 

The Cloister and the Hearth: a Tale of the Middle Ages. By Charles Reade. In 
four volumes, (Triibner and Co.) ; 

Fables Morales: Ouvrage Francais et Anglais & ’'Usage des Jeunes Etudiants, 
Dédié &’ Sa Grace Madame la Duchesse de Sutherland, Par Adrien Saintour, 
(Whittaker and Co.) 

Constance Dale: a Story. In two volumes. By Charlotte Hardcastle. (T. Cautley 


so we ought not to be too hard upon such of them as refuse to believe 


; ; whi, , ome + a aa sane *y " a Newby.) 

in the Bible, to which they are in the same way pledged. He collects; 4 Handy-Book on the Law of Bankruptey; including the Practice under 7 and 8 
together the well-known apparent contradictions between the Catholic | Viet. ¢. 70. (The Gentleman's Act) By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D, 
and the Protestant portions of the Anglican creed, and asks how any &e. (Effingham Wilson.) 


man can believe both; and when he has done 


vindicated the Essayists—nox tali aucilio. 


forcible or original. 


The Court a Cacus. By Alexander Leighton. London: Houlston and 
Wright ; Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo.—All who remember the horror 
inspired by the murderers Burke and Hare, the terrible dread which 
seemed to pervade society when their practices were revealed, will be 
interested in this minute record of their crimes. 
shod style, and studded with those painfully obtrusive morals which 
are usually confined to startling tracts and old-fashioned copybooks. 


The story, however, is carefully tole, and the 


- ( It is, indeed, a remarkable 
circumstances in connexion with “ Essays and Reviews,” that both 
its assailants and its champions have produced so little that is really 


this he thinks he has | 


and James Parker.) 
The Museum. 


The Eclectic Review. 


Orley Farm. 


It is written in slip- The National Review. 


reader obtains a clear Good Words. 


Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. Tey George Gilbert Scott, R.A., &. With 
Appendices, supplying further Particulars, and Completing the History of the 
Abbey Buildings. Ulustrated with numerous plates and woodcuts. (J. H. 


Said and Done! (Smith, Elder, and Co,) 


SERIALS FOR OCTOBER. 


The Cosmopolitan Review. 
The Westminster Review. 


The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal. . 
The British Quarterly Review. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal, 
Kingston's Magazine for Boys. 
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T OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.- 
) GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—TIETJENS and GIUGLINI, 
for ONE NIGHT ONLY.—SATURDAY, Oct. 19, IL TROVATORE, 
with the following powerful cast:--Mdlles. Tietjens, Caradori; 
Signori Ferri (his first appearance in England), Bossi, and Giuglini. 

Conductor—Signor ARDITI,. 
Private Boxes (four persons), 1), 2, and 3 guineas; Orchestra 
Stalls, 10s 6d.; Balcony Dress Circle. 7s. 6d.; Upper Dress Circle, 5s. 
Box-office opens Oct. 14, In the mean time places may be secured 
by addressing the Secretary, Stage-door, Lyceum. 

onday, Oct. 21, First Performance at Liverpool. 

Monday, ‘ct. 28 do. do. Glasgow. 
Monday, Nov 4, do. do, Edinburgh. 


a ml J r Tek » 
INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S,, will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral 
substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on Fridxy morn- 
ing, October 4, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued on each suc- 
eveding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour, Fee. 2/. 2s. 
R. W. SELP, D.D., Principal. 











y 7 ~ —— _ 
XAMINATIONS FOR SCIENCE 
CERTIFICATES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION.—The Annual Examination of the Department 
of Science and Art, for Certificates as Science Teachers, will com 
mence at South Kensington on MONDAY, the 4thot NOVEMBER. 
Candidates wishing to present themselves, must forward their names 
to the Secretary, Science and Art Department South Kensington, 
London, W., on or before the 15th October, except those coming 
up in Mechanical and Machine Drawing and Building Construc- 
tion, who must seod in their names by the 5th October. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


* + > som Wp 
HK BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIS 
and CO.,, Tea Merch , §&, King Willi treet, City. Good strong | 
useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
Ss. 104,, and 4s. Pare Coffees, Is , ls. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., Is. 6d., 
and Is, 8d) = Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s, sent carriage-free | 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PP S’S COCOA 


(commonly called Epps’s Homceopathic Cocoa). 








The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this pectorétion, have procured its general adoption as 
a most desirable breakfast beverage Each pack 
**JaMEs Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 
Ib. packets, at Is. 6d. per lv., by Grocers, everywhere. 


~ . . asia 
> + , 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of | 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. } 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- | 
cester, Messrs. C@OSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 




















GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry. x 
f | ‘HE LADIES are respectfully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Roya! Laundry, 
y's Launciress say~, that although she has tried 


SCINDE RAILWAY COMPANY. — 


kK SCINDE RAILWAY, INDUS STEAM FLOTILLA, and 
PUNJAUB RAILWAY, 

At the ELEVENTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the above 
Company, held at the offices, GRESHAM HOUSE, Old Broad-street, 
on MONDAY, September 30, 1461, 

W. P. ANDREW, Esq., in the Chair, 

The following resolutions were carried unanimously: 

1.—That this meeting receive and adopt the report of the directors. 

2.—That the best thanks of the meeting be tendered to the chair- 
man and directors fer the zeal and ability with which they have 
conducted the business of the company. 

3—That the cordial thanks of this meeting are due to W. P, 
Andrew, Esq., for his courteous conduct in the chair this day. 

W. P. ANDREW, Chairman. 
THOMAS BUKNELL, Secretary. 
Gresham House, Old Broad-street, Sept. 30, 1861. 


: Th Top t kL T 
Seu fH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— Incorporated by Roy] Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 
hereby given that the BUSINESS of the GREAT BRITAIN 
AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY has been REMOVED 
14, Waterloo-place, to their new and more eligible pre- 


o. 101, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


~ 
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| September 30, 1861, 
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TP HE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. Particularly recommended to Tourists and Excursionists, 
and to be obtained only of 
E. MOSES AND 80N, 

READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKERs, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Akigate, 

New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-st-eet. 

Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 

Country Establishments : 
Shettield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
N.B.—An immense and choice assortment of goods for all classes 

and all ages, in the several above-mentioned branches of our 
business. 






Exastic ‘STOCKINGS AND KNEE. | 2meunte, "es, 
( George r 4 q 


SAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 
quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instcuctions for measure- 
ment, and prices on application, and the article sent by post from 
the Manufacturers. 

POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, P’all-Mall, London, 8.W. 
- yar DD . r nae hl T 
] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 


sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted | 


by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 


Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and | 


Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simpie and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manutactured (wih the utmost attention to 
serength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London , and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 


| the Empire. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT and PILLS. 
—THe HUMAN CONSTITUTION.—The systems of thousands 

become impaired, and their sabsequent happiness desiroyed by the 
neglect of trifling causes. Every person has the power of effi- 
ciently repelling these by the use of Holloway's well-known 
remedies, The mother or the nurse can always eradicate diseass 


| on its first appearance in their charges, by means of these prepa- 


rations, The Ointment is particularly weil suited by its soothing, 
coo ling, and healing qualities, and by its easy application, to the 
+ le ailments of childhood. It penetrates trom the surface in- 


tor nally, and thas places in the hands of an attentive nurse, an 


efficient means for extinguishing disorders of the throat, chest, or 
belly, without alarming or annoying the child with internal medi- 
cine, 





UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London Office, 83, King William-street, E.C. 
Chief Office, in Liverpool. 
Fire and Life Insurances of every description effected. 
Fire Policies falling due at MICHAELMAS (29th September), 
should be renewed on or before the Lith October next. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 








A LL! ANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
dl LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C, 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds. 
Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
PRESIDENT: 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
DIREcTORS: 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Elliott Macuaghten, Esq. 
Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
Jos. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
Sir A. N. de Rothschild, Bart. 
|, Esq., M.P. 


James Alexander, Esq. 











L. N. de Rothse! 
Oswald Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
—Andrew Johnston, Esq.— 
ith, Esq. 
Rankers.— Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett and Co. 
| Physician.—George Owen Rees, M.D., F.1R.S., 26, Albemarie-street. 
Standing Counsel.—Arthcr Cohen, Esq 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Pearce, Phillips, Winckworth and Pearce. 
Surveyors. — Wyatt Papworth, Esq. —Thomas G. Allason, Esq, 
Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
with, or without participation, and at moderate premiums; the rates 
for the Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the older 
and most respectable Offices. 
Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in l'olunteer Ride 
and Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 
Pr ee 


m Gladstone, Esq. 
1 Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
James Heime, Esq 
Auditors.—G. J. Goschen, E 
O. A. 











Fire Assur es both at home and abroad are accepted at very 
moderate py 

The Assured partici 
in torce for tive complete 











in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies 
rs. 
FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Actuary aud Secretary. 
*,* The Receipts for the Renewed Premiums due at Michaelmas 
are ready for delivery in Town and throughout the Country. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

p . FROM ANY CAUSE, 

may be provided a, ast by an Annual Payment of 32. to the 
tAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6. weekly for 


injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
One Pe 












and Her Majest; on in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
paver Wheaten, bes Ne other Powder ——. | eee Si ae ies Cpiienesien 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is ORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 75, as been already paid as CO) NSATION. 

the Finest Starch she ever used. | R. RIC tD SE} JE C E al For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 


| 


Wher you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


| 








restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions io 
four weeks, Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. No 
consultation necessary.—Sold in cases, with full instructions, at 


on receipt of remittance or post-office order.—Sole agent in Loudon, 
PRUUT, 229, Strand. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 





| . 
lls., or four quantities for 398, sent anywhere, carefully packed, | Annual Income, 40,0004, 


Raiiway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 
Broad Street). 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C, January, 1861, 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 


HE 
T CCXX., will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Shelley's Life and Character. 

Il. Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines. 
Jll. The Lmmutability of the Laws of Nature. 
IV. Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 

. Growth of English Poetry. 
VI. Plutarch. 

VU. Education of the Poor. 

VIII. M. de Tocqueville. ; 
1X. Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 


Joun Mu BRAY, Albems arle-stre et. 


< 





Just published, 


: Ww ESTMINS STER 





REVIEW. 


W SERIES. 
No. ar po 1861. 
CONTENTS : 


1. Mr. Goldwin Smith on the Study of History. 
Il. Biography, Past and Present. 
JIl. A Visit to the Mormons. 
1V. Count de Cavour. 
V. The Apocalypse. 
VL The Rival American Confederacies 

VII. Trades’ Unions. 

Conremproraky Lrreraturk :—l. Theology and Philo- | 
sophy. — 2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. —3. 
Science. —4. History and Biography. 5 Belles | 
Lettres. 

London: GrorGE MANWartnG (Successor to John 
Chapman), ¢ 8, King William-street, Strand. 





rE MEDIC AL CRITIC AND) 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Edited by 
Dr. FORBES WINSLOW. No. IV., for OCTOBER, 
price 3s. 6d., contains—The Case of the Egyptian 
Frigate at Liverpool, by Dr, Gavin Milroy Fe smale 
Physicians—( Yrientalism—Swedenborg's Dreams—Dr. 
Mandy on Cretinism — Medical Students—Lunacy in 
England, and other articles of Medical, General, “and 
Scientific Interest, with all the Medical and Literary | 
Gossip of the Quarter. 
London: Jouy W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 
Now ready No. 1, price 2s. 6d., 
YHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of the 
‘Earthworm and House-fly’ ‘The Honey-bee., &c. Con- 
taining, besides other interesting and instructive mat- 
ter— 
Cory. By Professor James Buckman, F.L,S., F.G.S,, 
A., &e., illustrated by the Author. 
‘rows ANIMALCULE. By Philip Henry Gosse, 





Tue 





F.R.S., with Illustration by the Author, engraved by | 


Taffen West, F.L.S. 

Tue Daisy. By Mrs Lankester, 
Sowerby. 

Tue Lowest Forms or Lire. By 
Illustrations by the Author and Dr. J 
F.L.S., engraved by G. H. Fordand Tuffen West, 
P.LS 

Tron AND STEEL. By Professor R 

Western EqQuaToRiaL AFRICA. 

a Coloured Map. 

ArtiriciaL Licut. By Professor Ansted, F.R. 

‘Tue Breeatu or Lire, By W. Crookes, F.C.S 

Does. By Ed. Jesse, F.L.S., &e. 

Tue Great Comer of 1861. By 
trated by the Author. 

London: Roser? Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and all 

Booksellers. 


y EDUCTION IN P RICE OF THE| 

ATHEN.£UM.—tThe Proprietors, taking advan- 

tage of the Abolition of the Paper Duty, have resolved 

that on and after the 5th of October, the l’rice shall be 

REDUCED TO THREEPENCE. 

LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.c. 

The usual half-yearly Dividend of Ss. 6d. a Shere on the Shares 

of the Company, will be in course of payment on and after 

Thursday, the ——_— between the hours of I! and 3 o'clock, 


Saturdays ex: 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 
_ Dated the Sth } Octeber, im, 


illustrated by J. E. 


the Editor, with 


Hunt, F.R.S, 


By the Editor, with 


James Breen, illus- 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 


Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras. Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 









‘The accumulated assets exceed ........ £6505 
becribed capital seneee 

The annual income from life pre miums exceeds . 30,000 

The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about .. a? 00 000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Lite Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Live: “sy Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the pany's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 

to olier to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses rar of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on ppl ation to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-piace, London, 8.W., 
to whom applications for agencies in places uot efficiently repre- 
sented may be addressed. 





C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Seeretary. 


ATERLOO 1 LIFE ASSURANCE 


co 

This Company offers the seeurit) 

the advantages of moder: ites. 

¢ last Bonus was in he next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
© EXTRA PREMIUM POR VOLUNTEERS. 

Tato Companretban nsure againet ACCIDENT or DISEASE 

incapacitating the insured, for a smai! extra premium. 
Sums of money may one deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
Upon terms of 8; rrangement. Prospectuses and Forms by 
to the Heap QFFICE—365, Straud, London, 





4 a CAPITAL of 400,0004. and 





Lb. Hicks, | 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLIC ATIONS 


FOR OCTOBER. 
a 


a M. GL ZO 4 
THE CHURCH oa the CHRISTIAN 


WORLD IN 1861. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: an Inquiry 
into its Real Effects on the We i. being of the People of 
the United States, and into the Cause of Disruption, 
with an Examination of Secession as a Constitutional 

tight. By J ae: baonerene (Just ready. 
EAGE JESSE. 

ME MOIRS’ of Ric HARD TIT, and his 

Contemporaries. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of 
‘The Court of England under the Stuarts.” 8vo, 
| with Portraits and Plan, &., Ls. (You ready. 


NEW WORK ON JAPAN, 
CONSUL C. P. HODGSON, 

A RESIDENCE at NAGASKT 
HAKODATE in 1859-60, With an Account of Jap: 
| wi C. P. HODGSON, H.M.’s Consul at belly P rt 

With a Series of Letters on Japan. By HIS WIFE. 
Crown Svo, with numerous illustrations. 


[Just ready. 





ae 





[Just ready 
With Four Charts and Portrait, price 5s., 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

“This thrilling narrative will be read with interest 
as long as England possesses a navy, and ought to be 
a prize book im every school in England.” — London 
Review. [Now ready. 

FRANCATELLI'S geens GUIDE, 


One vol., 
THE MIDDLE-C LASS COOKERY 
By CHARLES ELME 


BOOK,—THE COOK’S GUIDE. 
late Chief Cook to Her Majesty the 


FRANCATELLi, 
Queen. 
| “His Cook's Guide is an admirable manual for every 
| household where pleasure, health, and economy are 
consulted. The whole book has the merit of being ex- 
ceedingly plain, of containing sufficient cross-refer- 
ences to satisfy a Panizzi, and of being so serviceably 
arranged in all its parts that we defy you to miss any 
| of the consolations intended for your physical infirmi- 


ties." — Times 

EAST. LYNNE. A Story or Mopern 
| LIFE. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. Now ready in 3 vols. 

“So full of incidents, so exciting in every page, so 
admirably written, that one hardly knows hew to go 
| to bed without reading to the last page.”— Observer. 

‘This story has two plots, the last one of which is 
remarkably well worked out. The authoress really 
understands country life, and the relations country 
notabilities bear to each other, and she can sketch odd 
or strong characters unusually well.”"—Spectato 


Publisher 








Richarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
j in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
(COUNTY SOCIETY. 3 vols. 


“ Verité sams peur.” 


\NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. WILLS, 
| Author of * Life’s Foreshadowings.’ 5 vols. 

“A novel of remarkable power. The interest never 
flags. There is real genius in this writer."’"—ASpectato 


EAST AND WEST. By J. F. CORKRAN. 


3 vols. 
* A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in 
| abundance.”"—Daily News, 
Also, just ready, 


ADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS'’S 


| DOMESTIC SKETCHES in RUSSIA. 2 vols., 21s 


‘THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
EDWARD COPPING, 
Hurst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


This day is published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 


PULES, FORMULA, and TABLES for 
| FX the VALUATION of ESTATES in POSSESSION 
or in REVERSION; with New Rales and Tables for 
| ascertaining the correct market value or fair price to 
| be given for Annuities, Reversions, Advowsons, and 
Next Presentations, in order to secure to the purchaser 
|acertain rate of interest on equitable terms. By W. 
| DOWNING BLDEN, F.G.S. 
London: CH#an.es and Epwrx Larrtow, Fleet-street. 


Second Edition, price 1s., or post-free for thirteen 
Stamps, 

A. GUIDE TO INDIAN INVEST- 
| MENTS. By a MANCIIESTER MAN. With an 
| Introdue tion Exposing the Hollowness of Indian Gua- 
| rantees 

Triisver and Co., Paternoster-row. 
T= QUEEN, of Saturday, October 5th, 
contains ** Humours of Hydropathy” —** Old Sear- 
borough Church in the Season”—* Bight vi iews in the 

Alps” —* Portrait of Mrs. Guinness Hill”—*“ The Sable 
Antelope”—* A View showing the Progress as the Great 
Exhibition Building’”—“ Masomic Baptism im Paris,” 
and other interesting Engravings. 

The Needlework Supplement contains : 

Workbasket, with 3 illustrations, 

Heathrug in Woolwork, and 

Cloth Applique, 

Powder Flask, 

Braided d’Oyley, 

Insertion of Crochet Medallions. 

A Beautifully Coloured Supplement of the Fashious 
expressly designed and executed in Paris. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office ou | 
rece.pt of six stamper. 





Loudon: 248, Strand, W.C, 


— 





Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
\ ENTONE and the RIVIERA as a 
A WINTER RESIDENCE, By J. HENRY BEN- 
M.D. 
Joun CHURCHILL, 


NET, 
New Burlington-street. 





Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
= CLIMATE of PAU; with a De- 
scription of the Watering Places of the Pyrenees, 
end of the Virtues of their respective Mineral Sources 
in Disease. By ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D. F.RS.E. 
Joun Cuvecenit., New Burlington-street, 
ost Svo, cloth, 5s. 
4 em ay’ in its MEDICAL ASPECT 
as a RESORT for PULMONARY INVALIDS., 
ty C. RADCLYFFE HALL, M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond., Phy- 
sician to the Torquay Hospital for Consumption, and 
to the Institution for Reduced Gentlewomen affected 
with Diseases of the Chest. 

* This is an excellent medical handbook to the most 
celebrated resort for consumptive patients in the British 
Isles, containing many facts of much value both for the 
physician and the patient."—Dublin Quarterly Medical 
Journal, 

“In this work one of our most accomplished pro- 
vincial physicians supports the view of the rational 
cure of consumption by attention mainly to the laws 
of life. Dr. Hall's book well deserves the careful stady 
of all who wish to find an Atlantis for consumptive 
patients or friends.”—Sanitary Revier. 

London: Jown Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington-street. 

2. CoOCKREM, Torquay. 





"POP U L AR MEDIC AL SE RIES FOR GENERAL 
READERS. 


Price of each volume, 2s. 6d. 
4 he STOMACH and its DIFFI- 
CULTIES. By Sir JAMES EYRE. M.D. : 
HEALTHY SKIN. By ERASMUS 
WILSON, FLRUS 


DEFECTS of SIGHT. By T. WHAR- 
TON JONES, F.RLS. 

DISEASES of the THROAT and LUNGS. 
By SAMUEL FENWICK, MLD. 

HEALTH and DISEASE, in Connexion 
with the General Principles of Hygiene. By LIONEL 
J. BEALE, M.R.C.S, 

HEADACHES: Their Causes and their 
Cure. By J. HENRY G. WRIGHT, M.D. 

HOW to PREVENT SL DDEN DEATH. 
By A. B. GRANVILLE, F.RS 
| HUFELAND’S ART of PROLONGING 
LIFE. Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
| NERVOUS DISEASES, Liver and 
Stomach Complaints. By G, ROBERT ROWE, M.D. 

SEA-BATHING and SEA-AIR. By 
GEORGE HARTWIG, M.D. 

THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION of 
CHILDREN, By GEORGE HARTWIG, M.D. 

ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGE- 
MENT of her OWN HEALTH. By PYE HENRY 


CHAVASSE, FRCS, 
ADVICE to a MOTHER on the 
By PYE HENRY 





MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING. 
CILAVASSE, F.R.C.S, 
Jous Crvurcnii., New Burlington-street. 

HANDY BOOK OF REFERENCE ON THE AMERICAN 
WAR. 

This day, in one volume, with Coloured Map and Ap- 
pendices of Tariffs, Population and Trade Returns, &c., 

price 8s. 6d., 


QLAVERY AND SECESSION HIS- 
PORICAL AND ECONOMICAL, By THOS. 


b 
ELLISON, Esq., of Liverpool, F.S.S. 


London: Sampsex Low, Sox, and Co., 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICA, 
This day, at all libraries and railway stations, in two 
vols. post Svo, price 21s. 
OURNEYS AND EXPLORATIONS 
IN THE COTTON KINGDOM OF AMERICA: a 
Traveller's Observation on Cotton and Slavery. By 
| FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. With a Map of the 
Cotton Kingdom and its Dependencies. 
London: Sampraon Low, Sow, and Co., 
47, Laxdgate-hill. 
On Sutin r the 16th will be —— in 3 vols.,, 
rown Svo, cloth, price 31s. 6d 
YOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Re. 
printed from Macmillan’s Magazine. By the 
Author of “ Tom Brown's School-Days.” 
London and Cambridge: Macmitian and Co, 


USIC for the USE of TEACHERS.— 

A GREEN CATALOGUE, just issued, much en- 

«1, and supplied on application, gratis and postage 

by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington- 

street, Regent-street, London, W., publishers to the 
Queen, 


© MUSICAL MEN, Book Collectors, 
and others.—Just issued, gratis and postage 

free, a CATALOGUE of searce, curious, and valuable 
MUSICAL WORKS, ancient and modern, embracing 
theoretical, historical, and biographical works, &c. Full 
scores, instrumental and vocal scores, instruction books, 





orchestral, violin, and flute trios, quartets, &c. Vocal 
music, glees, madrigals, &c.; sacred vocal music, 
anthems, &c., and miscellaneous works, Address 


ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street. 


RADICAL — = a oe “+ 


ust published, Svo, 
| Extncis FROM “pitt CAPLIN’S 
of his System 


4 CASE-BOOK. © inin 

" on position to the Usual Mode « A ¥ — with the Ratiouale of 
y-six Cases.—To be had at H. Bailliére's, 219, Regent-street, 

— atthe Author's FLECTRO-OBEMICAL Bara Establishment, 9, 
Lork-place, Baker-stiect, London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST 


OF 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


—~>——_ 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


BY W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L- 


Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” 
“ Bothwell: a Poem,” &c. &c. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 

In Three Volumes, Post Octavo. 





ut. 

LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 
AND SIR CHARLES STEWART, 

SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF 

LONDONDERRY. 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. D.C.L. 
From the Original Papers of the Family 
and other Sources, 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 





mI, 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND FUTURE. 
BY THE REV. E. B. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 





IV. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE 
SPENSERIAN STANZA, 

BY PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 
Vol. IL, Books I. to XII. In Crown Octavo. 





Vv. 
NOTES ON ITALIAN INDUSTRY. 


BY A LEVANTINE COMMISSIONER 
FOR 1862. 





VI. 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK 
REVOLUTION. 
BY GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., ATHENS, 


Author of the “ History of Greece under 
Foreign Domination.” 


In Two Volumes Octavo. 





vu. 
A New Eprtron. 

LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
BY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

EDITED BY PROFESSORS MANSEL AND 
VEITCH. 


Two Volumes, Octavo. 





Vil. 
A New Eprrion. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY BON GAULTIER. 
With Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyrte, Lrxcn, 
and ALFRED CrowQUuILL. 
A New Edition, being the Seventh. 





Ix. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


In Crown Octavo. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
SAID AND DONE! 
London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just out, in 4 vols., price 12. 11s. 6d., 


THE 


CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 


A Strange but True Story. 
By the Author of “ It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 











Just Published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY 


By EDWARD JESSE, Eazq., 


Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History,” “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” 
“Windsor and Eton,” &c. 


“These lectures are full of curious and amusing anecdotes, and whilst highly instructive and interesting to 
the seafaring man, to whom they were addressed, are worth reading by anybody.”—Athenwum, Aug. 31. 

“ A twofold interest is possessed by this little volume. It is interesting in itself as presenting many well- 
selected facts relating to various departments of natural history; and further interesting as evidencing that 
neither age nor its infirmities have rendered torpid the desire to benefit his fellow creatures which has always 
distinguished our veteran author.”—Globe, Sept. 12. 

‘These lectures are brief and lively, abounding in curiously interesting matter and amusing anecdotes, and 
are calculated to foster a love for natural history with all who read them, and especially with children.”— 
English Churchman, Sept. 12. 





L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Now Ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 22 (for October), price ONE Surtiine, with Two Illustrations. 


ConTENTs. 
Tue ApvENTores or Priuip on nis Way THROUGH THE WoRLD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXI.—Treats of Dancing, Dining, Dying. 
XXII.—Pulvis et Umbra Sumus. 





” 
Force. 
Bas LAMBERT. 

Tur Herring Harvest. 
Tue SrruGGLEs or Brows, Jones AND Roptyson. By ONE OF THE FurM. 
Chapter VII.—Miss Brown pleads her own Case, and Mr. Robinson walks on Blackfriars 


ridge. 
VIII.—Mr. Brisket thinks he sees his Way, and Mr. Robinson again walks on Black- 
friars Bridge. 
a 1X.—Showing how Mr. Robinson was employed on the Opening Day. 
Tue Picrure Save. (With an Illustration.) 
On PHysIoGNomy. 
Barsara FLemine’s Fipeuity. By Mary Howrrr. 
Tue First German Suoorinc-Matcu. 
AGNES or SORRENTO. 
Chapter XII.—Perplexities. 
XILI.—The Monk and the Cavaiier. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


” 


” 








ITFYHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXIIL.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot 
be received later than WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 
~NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 3s. 6d, bound, with 11 Maps, 
~ NI f 7 ny 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, oom FENDI UM OF ; MOt aE RN 
r Tal tEOGRAPHY, Political, Physical, and Mathe- 
TPYHE ROLL of the ROY AL COLLEGE matical: with a Chapter on the Ancient Geography of 
of PHYSICIANS of LONDON; compiled from | palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a 
the Annals of the College, and from other Authentic | Glossary of Geographical Names, Descriptive and Pro- 
Sources. By WILLIAM MUNK, M.D., Fellow of the | nouncing Tables, Questions for Examination, &c, By 
College, &c. &. Votume the Seconp, from 1700 to | the Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. Eighteenth Edition, 
1800. > Revised and Enlarged. 
*,* VoL. I, from 1518 to 1700, may also be had, price 12s. | *,* More than usual labour has been bestowed on 
London: LonemaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. | this Edition of STEWART's MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 
- —- ——— - order to adapt it to the many important geographical 
COOPER’S SURGICAL DICTIONARY BY LANE discoveries and ae See - last _ ae 
AND OTHERS. ful years. It is en argec in size by the introc uction o 
: + F . a considerable quantity of new matter, and by the use 
Now ready, Vol. I. in 8vo, price 25s., of a more distinct type; while advantage has been 
OOPER’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- | taken of the thorough revision to which every page 
TICAL SURGERY and ENCYCLOPADIA of | ¥®S subjected, to improve it in several other respects. 
SURGICAL SCIENCE. New Edition, brought down to Among the additions will be found an Alphabetical 
the reer “Time. by S AMUEL A. LAN yo to | Table of the Chief Roots of Geographical Names. 
St. Mary's and Consulting Surgeon to the Lock Hos- Edinburgh : aaa eel — SIMPKIN, 
pitals; Lecturer on Clinical Surgery at St. Mary's Hos- 4 ae * a cia iacesiticengeaisiniale 
pital: Assisted by various eminent Surgeons. In Two | Just Published, price only L4s., aay bound in cloth; in 
Volumes; VoLumE the First. one thick vol. 8vo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates 
f Fac-Similes 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co.; SmpKkiy, Mar- ee _ Soe eee ‘ 
SHALL, and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; Houtston and EC TURES ON f T HE MS. , MATE- 
Wrieut; H. Rensnaw; J. Cuurcuiitt; Bickers and RIALS OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY, By 
Busu; G. RourtepGe and Co.; W. Teac; J. Watter; | EUGENE OvCURRY, M.R.LA., Professor ot Irish His- 
Haut and Co,; W. ALLAN; J. Cornisu; and C. Dary. | tory and Archwology in the Catholic University of 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack; and Macracntay, | Ireland. as a 
Stewart, and Co. Dublin: Hopees, Surrn, and Co. ; Dublin: James Dvrry, 7, Wellington-quay, and 


Now ready, Part I. in 8vo, price 9s., sewed, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. De- 

scriptive and Theoretical. By WILLIAM ODLING, | 
M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; | 
Secretary to the Chemical Society; and Professor of | 
Practical Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital. 
London: Loneman, Green, LoneMAN, and RoBerts, | 
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